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PREFACE. 


In the opening verse of “Don Juan,” Byron wrote: “T want a 
herv; an uncommon want, when every year and month sends 
forth a new onc.’ There ate indeed many to whom the title is 
yiven on the ground of some acts of balliant comsrage or despe 
tate achiesement. Ef the word were limited to such displays, we 
could easily enumerate almost a legion of ocroes. ut true 
heeoian is the quality of the inner nature as well as of the external 
acts, and demands a fite devoted to the endeavour to perform, at 
alt risks, and without anvicty a to the result, the duty which con- 
sciunce dictates. .\ hero of the true type does not labour for 
showy rewards- his “mind to hima kingdom is” ; and his allotted 
work being accomplished, is ready to withdraw into se lusion, 
declining the loudly-capressed applau-es of the admirers and 
flatterers of distinguished men. 

In our time we hase been honoured by the presence among 
us of some ten of us clevated type; and none has more 
nearly approached the ideal of heroism than Charles George 
Gordon, the “Chinese Gordon” of a few years since, provably 
the “Soudan Gordon” of future history. In single-mindedness 
he is a Garibaldi, without the Italian leader's intense dislike of alt 
forms of religion ; in daring, a Clive, without his rapacity and 
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double dealing. Deeply religious, he bas endeavoured to reach 
the spirit of Christianity through the formalities which sometimes 
partially conceal it; and his great achievements have been acts of 
faith as well as of resolution and courage. 

“Tender ard true,” merciful, generous, and yet, when necessity 
arises, indomitably firm, be is a model leader of men, His 
biography is worth writing, and worth remembering; and the 
compiler of the following pages hopes he has done something 
to make Gordon's life-work more familiar to his readers, 
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GENERAL GORDON: 


SOLDIER, ADMINISTRATOR, CHRISTIAN HERO, 


THE GALLANT GORDONS, 


HERE are at least 2 hundred officers in the British 
army bearing the nate of Gordon Some are 
veterans, wearing on their bosoms the medals and 
memorials gained by long and brilliant services, and 
appending to their famous surname the significant 

and honoured initials which indicate .heir rank in the orders of 

chivalry. Some are young men, ready to emulate the perl 

ments which have made their race so famous, Sume are et ngoaed 

in active service, have mounted many steps of the ladder of 
motion, and the prospect of still greater professional distinetion 

4s open before them, 

‘he Gordons are, and ever have been, so far as histor 
relate the story of the family, a martial rare. If we meet with the 
name in the annals of Scotland, we may say, with almost absulute 
certainty, as old Earl Douglas said of Marmion, “1 warrant him 
a warrior 

There are legends frouah about the origin of the family. 
One tradition, interesting but extremely untrustworthy, asserts 
that their lineage is to be traced back tothe Gordoni, a tribe which 
took its name from the town of Gordunia, in Macedonia, and 
which migrated to Gaul, and there settled, before the days of 
Jolius Czxsar. Another story, more probable, but equally un- 
authenticated, is that a family bearing the name, or une easily 
transmuted into it in the course of time, accompanied William the 
Norman to this country, shared in the great Conquest, and, having 
obtained wealth as William's followers contrived to obtain it in 
those unscrupulous times, made their way north, became land- 
pwners, most probably right of the sword, in the border 
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county of Berwickshire. History gets a little clearer in dealing 
with the Gordons in the twelfth century, and we find them 
established on their property, but no doubt varying their agricul 
tural pursuits by occasional fierce fights in defence of their own. 
Ancient Scotch chroniclers rclate that the lands were bestowed by 
King Malcolm Ceanmohr, who reigned, in succession to the 
dramatically-renowned Macbeth, from 1056 to 1093. In addition 
to the lands the king, we read, gave as armorial bearings three 
boars’ heads, as a reward to the founder of the family for slaying. 
a wild boar, a tremendous and ferocious monster, the terror of all 
the Merse, as the district was named. Historical and antiquarian 
investigators, who are as ready to demolish myths and legends as 
the primal Gordon was to kilt the wild boar, have succeeded in 
proving that not only were there no Gordons in Berwickshire in 
the eleventh century, the good old times when Ccanmohr was 
king, but that armorial bearings of any kind were entirely 
unknown in Scotland at that period. 

As time advances, the mists disperse. At the end of the 
twelfth century, the name of Gordon appears in several instances 
as that of witnesses to charters for grants of lands; and at lene 
an authentic and tolerably distinct individuality is presented 
the person of Sir Adam of Gordon, who, in 1305, held, under 
Edward I. of England, “the hammer of the Scots,” the offide 
of joint justiciar of Lothian, and sat in the English council at 
Westminster as one of the representatives of Scotland. When 
the patriot-king, Robert Bruce, roused his countrymen to “ scour 
these English hence,” as Macbeth puts it, Sir Adam Gordon, 
after some hesitation—due, probally, to his associations with 
“the great Plantagenet "—joined his standard, recei as an 
acknowledgment of his tardy adherence the lordship of Strath- 
bogie, 

Pinkerton, in his “ History of Scotland,” relates how Adam 
Gordon, a descendant and namesake of this doughty knight, met 
his death at the battle of Halidon Hill, in 1402, in a manner 
worthy of the chivalrous courage which has almost invariably dis- 
tinguished the members of the famous family. A Scotch force, 
led by Douglas, had crossed the border, and having harried the 
northern part of Northumberland, was met on its return by an 
English army, led by Harry Percy, the famous Hotspur. The 
English archers poured their long shafts into the ranks of the 
Scotch, who, drawn up on the face of the hill, “ presented one 
general mark to the enemy, none of whose arrows descended in 
vain. The Scots (lj without fight, and unrevenged, till a spirited 
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Imight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, ‘O my brave countrymen't 
what fascination has seized you today, that you stand like deer 
to be shot, instead of indulging your ancient courage, and meetit 
your enemies hand to hand? Let those who will descend 

me, that we may gain victory, or life, or fall like men.’ This being 
heatd by Adam (iordon, between whom and Swinton there re- 
mained an ancient deadly feud, attended with the mutual slaughter 
of many followers, he instantly fell on his knees before Swinton, 
begyed his pardon, and desired to be dubbed a knight by him 
whom he must now regard as the wisest and boldest of that order 
in Britain. The ceremony performed, Swinton and Gordon 
descended the hill, accompanied only by one hundred men; and 
a desperate valour led the whole body to death.” Another 
Gordon, Roger, probably a brother, was among the slain. The 
unselfish heronin of Swinton and Gordon suggested to Walter 
Scott the dramatic sketch, * Halidon Hull.” 

‘One of the des endants of the family by the female line com- 
manded the left wing of the Scottish army at fatal Flodden, in 
1513; but, more fortunate than most of his companions in arms, 
escaped the carnage of that dark diy in the history of his country, 
The Gordons attamed the height of their power and influence in 
the person of Geerge, fourth Earl of Gordon, reputed to be 
the ry wealthiest, wisest, and most powerful subject in Scotland,” 
In 1548 he received a grant of the Earldum of Moray. He 
held the high offices of Chancellor ot the kingdom and Lieutenant 
ef the north of Scotland, He was, unfurtunately for himself, too 
wealthy, wise, and powerful to please the royal family, ‘The king 
was jealous of him, and, after Qucen Mary's retum, he was 
deprived of the Earidom of Moray, an act which drove him into 
open revolt. He was killed at the battle of Corrichie in 1562, 
and sentence of attainder was pronounced on his corpse. 

The eldest son of Earl George, mentioned above, was attainted 
and sentenced to death for treason in 1563, but the penalty was 
not inflicted. He seems to have contrived to make his peace with 
the Government, for two ycars afterwards he was appointed Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and the sentence passed on him was formally 
fevoked. Another son, who accompanied his father in the battle 
of Corrichie, was taken prisoner and executed. Jean, a daughter 
of Earl George, was married to James, Earl of Bothwell; but 
when that notorious personage saw his way to # marriage _ 
Queen Mary, poor Jean, as one obstacle, was removed by » 

veniently arranged divorce; the other obstacle, Lord Darnley, 
Mary's lawii! busband, being disposed of by the more summaty 
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Fee eorne re etone: neice Ue Sree Ree Field, 
Edinbu: 

George! the sisth Earl, on of the Chancellor, and grandson of 
the nobleman killed at Corrichie, was conspicuous as the head of 
the Roman Catholic party in Scotland. He defeated the Marquis 
of Argyle, the commander of the Protestant army, in 1594; but 
afterwards submitted to the royal authority, and was rewarded for 
doing so by being created Marquis of Huntly, in April, 1599. 
His eon was an active partisan of the royal cause against the 
Covenanters, He was a wealthy nobleman, living in magnificent 
style at Aberdcen, attended by a train of gentlemen, five or six of 
whom were barons in their own right, and the others of noble 
birth. He took up arms in defence of the Stuarts against the Par- 
liamentary forces, but was defeated, taken prisoner, and beheaded 
at Edinburgh. The Covenant ty had made efforts to gain 
him over to their cause; but he proudly replied, “ You may 
take my head from my shoulders, but not my heart from my 
king! 

Lord Byron was descended by his mother's side from a branch 
of the famous family, whose name he bore, the “Gordons of 
Gieght.” In a note to his juvenile poem, “ Lachin y Gair,” in the 
“Hours of icine he refers to his “ maternal ancestors, the 
Gordons, many of whom fought for the unfortunate Prince 
Charles, better, known by the name of the Pretender. This 
branch was nearly allied by blood, as well as by attachment, to 
the Stuarts, George, the second Earl of Huntly, married the 
Princess Annabella Stuart, daughter of James J. (?) of Scotland. 
By her he left four sons; the third, Sir William Gordon, I have 
the honour to claim as one of my Progenitors.” 

‘We cannot within our limits—nor is it desirable that we should 
do so-—trace the fortunes of all the conspicuous members of the 
famous family. They increased and multiplied, threw out branches, 
founded new famities of high renown, attained many honours. 
The Earls and yoises of Hi » the Marquises of Sutherland, 
the Viscounts of Kenmure, M id, and Aboyne, were of 
Gordon blood, and many of the ladies of the race married into 
other titled families. One of the Gordons, created Viscount of 
Kenmure in 1633, was also Lord of Lochinvar. Whether he, or 
any of his descendants, is the young Lochinvar who “ came out of 
the west,” the hero of Walter Scott's famous bailad, we know not, 
and most probably any inquiry into the authenticity of the poetical 
story would be futile. The son of this first Earl of Kenmure was 
‘as ardent Jacobite, whe took part in the great rising of 171. and 
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his career was closed by the axe of the headsman in the following 
year. athe peerage was forfeited, and remained in abeyance 
until 1224. 

Some of the cadets of the various branches of the family, 
ferring foreign adventure to the chances afforded them in thei: 
own country, took service abroad, following the profession of 
“ soldiers of fortune,” engaging in any service considered honour. 
able, and achieving the reputation of brave and faithful soldiers, 
‘They were as true to the interests of their employers as Dugald 
Dalgetty himself; but the free spirit of the Gordon race doubtless 
prevented them being as mercenary as that renowned captain of 
fiction. There was sumething of knight-errantry in their blood, 
something of the brave unselfishness of the Paladins of historic 
tomance, which made them ready to engage in any adventure 
where right was to be vindicated and the defended, 
‘The days of knight-errantry, of Paladins, of soldicrs of fortune, have 
pened away, and we practical people smile at Quixotic chivalry; 

something of the spirit remains, and there are great hearts still 
among us, ready for high achievement whenever the task is to be 
performed—to 

“ Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 
And welcome home again ducanled faith." 


If the grand race of unselfish, faithful heroes were indeed extinct, 
the following pages would never have been written, 

One of the most famous of the gallant Gordons, Patrick, bom 
tn 1635, at Easter Auchleuchries, in Aberdeenshire, a descendant 
of the Gordons of Haddo, one of whom was raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Aberdeen, finding that the Aberdeen University closed its 
doors against him on account of his Roman Catholic faith, quitted 
bis native country when sixteen years old, and entered asa student 
at the Jesuit of Braui in Prussia. Two years 
wearied him of the quiet life of college, and beings fine young 
fellow of eighteen, and glowing with the martial spirit of his family, 
he left the Jesuit fathers to the task of teaching more patient 
pupils, and, after some months of wandering, took service in the 
Swedish army, and shared in the campaign against Poland. He 
appears to have been singularly impartial in his opinions as to 
salary gervion, and not to Have: ubleg Comecit peeauy as to the. 
Tight or wrong in the contest of the side on which he fought. 
Jadeed, he was more 2 soldier of fortune than a Paladin, and there 
was rather more of the Dalgetty spirit in him than we usually asso- 
Giate with the ideal of bercism. He was made a prisoner by the 
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Poles, with whom he immediately enlisted, and frog as bravely 
agaiost his former comrades of the Swedish army as he had fought 
with them. In the course of six years he was several times taken 
and retaken, each time drawing his sword on the side of his captors. 
In 1664, after nine years of this very eclectic military service, he 
offered himself to Russia, and was accepted, his military abilities 
and experience being doubtless considerable, and soon rose to the 
tank of colonel. He was sent on a mission to England by the 
Czar, and the Juke of York, afterwards James JI., was very anxious 
to secure the services of the brave Roman Catholic soldier for the 
ish army. His inducements, however, were not sufficiently 
, and Gordon returned to Russia, served against the Cossacks, 
rks, and ‘Tartars, and in 1683 was raised to the rank of general, 
Peter the Great had a great friendship for him—the young Czar 
having @ quick appreciation of great talents, even if allied with 
just a little unscrupulousness—and showered on him wealth and 
honours When Gordon died in Moscow in 1699, the Czar stood 
by the bedside, watched his last breath, and wept, Czar and iron- 
nerved as he was, tears of genuine grief During the last forty yeas 
of his life, General Gordon kept a diary, which has afforded valuable 
material for the historian, 

In the great national rising, in the famous “ Forty-five,” there 
were Gordons on each side, fighting against each other, as, in after 
days, members of the great Virginian and other American families, 
near relations, brothers even, were arrayet in the opposite ranks 
of Royalists and Colonials, Of some of these Gordons we shall 
speak in the next chapter, as they have an immediate connection 
with the special subject of this book. In Byron's poem, “ Lachin y 
Geir,” already referred to,the young poet apostrophises the shades 
of his ancestors who were “ out in the Forty-five ” :— 


 It-starred, did not visions farebodis 
Tell you that Fs tehad forsshen your aeate 
Ab! were you destined to die at Culloden, 
‘Victory crowned not your fall with applause.” 


‘The poet had the candour, in # note, to plead poetic license, and 

say, “Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden, J am not 

certain ; but as many fell in the insurrection, I have used the name 
of the principal action.” 

- One more name may be mentioned, and then we may remit the 
lant Gordons of the past to the gallery in which the Muse of 
listory preserves the memory of famous men. Colonel the 

Honourable Sir Alexander Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
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& descendant of the Haddo branch of the family, was killed at 
‘Waterloo, falling by the side of the Duke of Wellington, who bim- 
self had a narrow escape. Scott alludes to ths incident in his 
poem, “ The Field of Waterloo” :— 


And genetoar Gordon, ‘mid the stri 
Feil while he wat hed his leacter's 
Ah! though her guardian, eld 
Fenced Hritaun’s hero thruoy: ht, 

Fate not the lew her jumer made knnwa, 
‘Throagh his friends’ bearts (v juerce hn owe.” 


After the subjuyation of the Jacobite party in Scotland, 
Many regiments of Highlanders were formed, one of them desig- 
wated the Gordon Highlanders, atterwards well known as the gand 
Regiment. It is now united with the 75th, and again bears ite 
gid name. At the battle of Teb, in the Soudan, it well maintained 
fas old reputation, Singularly enough, only one of the officers bears 
the name of Gordon, and he is lieutenant and adjutant 





FAMILY AND EARLY TRAINING OF GENERAL 
GORDON. 


Ix the Jacobite outbreak of 1745, Gordons were found in each 
of the contending furces, Sir William Gordon, of Park, was an 
adherent of the Young Pretender and the Stuart cause; and a 
wear relative, David Cordon, fought on the Hanoverian side in 
Lascelles’ Regiment, a portion of the force commanded by Sir 
John Cope, whose name is preserved in the taunting Jacobite 
Yong, “Eh! Johnnie Cope, are you waukin’ yet ?" that Gencral 
having a reputation for slow and “steepy” movements, This 
David Gordon had become acquainted with the Duke of Cum- 
Berland, second son of George If, at Edinburgh, about six yeare 
before the arrival of Charles Edward ; and the Duke had con- 
lescended to be spontor to Gordon's infant son, and permit him 
to bear his name, William Augustus. At the hatele of Preston 
‘Pans, David Gordon was taken prioner by the Highlanders, but 
afterwards liberated on parole, “through the influence of the 
‘Duke of Cumberland,” says one writer—rather an improbable 
suggestion, as the supporters of Charles Edward would be little 

it may be imagined, to put themselves out of the way 
to their ablest and most merciless opponent It is more 
Mikely that David's kinsman, Sir William, exetted his influence to 
‘procure the release, of that an exchange of prisoners took place. 
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However it came about, David Gordon was liberated, but, being 
on parole, could not resume military service. 

‘The Battle of Culloden gave, a8 we all know, the death-biow 
to the cause of the Pretender. The young Prince was a fugitive, 
with a price set on his head ; his followers had been slain on the 
fatal field, taken prisoners, or, having passed through many perils, 
had reached their Highland homes, worn, weary, and disheastened. 
The victory of Cumberland’s army was complete, and was fol- 
lowed by massacres and executions. The Duke, by far the ablest 
member of his family, who had attained by his courage and mili- 
tary talents a high professional reputation, sullied it by acts of 
cruelty after victory, which gained for him the name of “ Butcher 
Cumberland.” In these acts David Gordon had no part, being 
released by his parole from military service. He, with many 
others of his countrymen, looked to the New World as a field for 
activity, and, with his son, young William Augustus, embarked for 
North America. About six years afterwards, he was accidentally 
killed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. His son, although not more than 
fourteen years old, entered the British army, a military career 
appearing to be the inevitable destiny of most young Gordons. 
He served in the goth. 72nd, and 11th regiments of infantry, took. 
part in the defence of the Island of Minorca against the French 
In 1758, distinguished himself in the same year at the siege of 
Louisburgh, Cape Breton, North America, when the British troops 
captured that seaport, and a year afterwards fought on the Plains 
of , before Quebec, in that fatal strife in which both 
Wolfe, the English general, and Montcalm, the commander of the 

rench army, were slain. By the time he had reached the age of 
four-and-twenty, then, the brave young Scotchman had a.com 
siderable amount of military service. Returning to England, he 
was quartered at Hexham, in Northumberland; and there, in 
soldier fashion in piping times of peace, varied the routine of his 
military duties by making love. One of his friends was the Rev. 
Slaughter Clarke, and the sister of the owner of the very unclerical 
Christian name, An: laria Clarke, attracting the admiration 
pair were united in matrimony in 
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was educated for a soldier's life at the Royal Military Academy, 
wnd had received the commission of Licutenant of the Royal 
Engineers, but died at an early age. The third brother, Henry 
William, was born in 1786, and when of fit age entered the Royal 
Artillery. He lived to an advanced age, long enough to see his 
third son, Charles George, begin his careet of conjuest in China, 

Being quartered at Woolwich, the young arullery officer, 
Henry Witham Gordon, was near Blackheath, and in that plea- 
sant place laid successful siege to the heart of Ehzabeth Enderby, 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant and shipowner residing there, 
She, like Gordon, came of a remarkable fataily, not of historical 
and soldierly renown, but distinguished by the successful pursuit 
of mercantile adventure. The Enderbys had not fought fur or 
against the Pretender; they had no older traditions of warlike 
achievement or political renuwn ; but their ships had explored 
almost unknown occans, and carried the enterprise of civiluation 
into the remote regions of the south, Mr. Samuel Enderby, the 
father of Gordon’s bride, was the owner of two of the shi 
chartered by the English Government to carry tea to Boston, in 
North America. The attack on these ships by the colonists, and 
the throwing of the chests of tca into the harbour—the first overt 
act of the resistance to taxation by England, which led to the 
great and successful War of Independenee—is a matter of his. 
tory, with which we necd not at present further concern ourselves, 
Enderby's chief business was in connertion with the whale 
fisheries. The ships owned by his firm visited the “ thrilhng 
regions of thick-ribbed ice" in the Arctic Scas, and traversed the 
Sovthem Ocean. In those days the Fast India Company was a 
very powerful Lody, exercising almost sovereign sights in India, 
and also in the Indian Ocean ; and it was, under the provisions 
of its Charter, unlawful for any ship to go eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope or carry on any trade in the Eastern Seas without 
& special licence from the Company. This licence was rarely 
pranted, but the wealth and influence of Samuet Enderby made 

im one of the recipients, and his whalers habitually made suc- 
cessful voyages to the Souther Ocean. They had competi- 
tors, for the expense of outfit was great, and the perils many. 

Not only did the house of Enderby realize an ample fortune 
from these whaling expeditions, Lut it was instrumental in making 
geographical discoveries, and in establishing settlements on the 
Australian coasts and in other remote regiona. Australia and 
New Zealand were not included in the limits fixed by the charter 
of the East India Company, and, although as yet unavailable for 
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tradin; purposes, gave promise for the future. The English 
Government wished to establish a convict settlement at Botany 
Bay, on the Eastern coast of Australia ; but the expense of con- 
veying prisoners so far presented an obstacle tothe design. This 
obstacle was removed by the Enderby ficet of whalers, which 
ordinarily went out to the fishing ground in ballast, discharged on 
reaching their destination to make rvom for the product of the 
fisheries, The Government of the day offered live ballast, as a 
Substitute for the unprofitable weight carried ; and a bargain was 
woon arranged, by which, in 1787, the Enderby ships carried out 
‘convicts to the scene of the intended settlement. Captain Phittip 
was appointed the first governor, and took out with him a cargo 
of 778 convicts, including 220 women, guarded by a detachment 
of marinea. Botany Bay was found less suitable for settlement 
than Port Jackson, a few miles distant, and there the convicts 
were established, the settlement being named Sydney Cove. As 
accounts of the beauty and natural resources of the place reached 
the mother country, its suitability as a field of emigration im- 

the wandering section of the British public, and free 
emigrants followed the track of the convicts; and soon were laid 
the foundations of the town of Sydney, now the splendid metro- 
Polis of our southern colonial empire. At first the colonists 
wuffered many privations, and on more than one occasion the 
Enderby whalers relieved their necessities by supplying thein with 
food. Something, too, was done towards forming settlements in 
New Zealand, certainly not by the efforts of the Enderby firm, 
‘but by the desertion of sailors from their vessels and the whaling 
ships belonging to other owners. These men, wearied, we may 
quppose, of the monotony and perils of the whale fishery, seized 
opportunities for escape when the ships touched at poinis of the 
coasts of the group of islands named New Zealand by Tasman, 
the Dutch discoverer, took unto themselves dusky wives, and 
founded a community in course of time, reinforced by arrivals of 
families of emigrants, 

‘The Spanish Government having closed the ports of the 
western coast of South America against English commerce, Mr. 
Enderby employed some of his ships in carrying on a contraband 
trade, a proceeding ‘encouraged by W William Pitt, then at the head 
of the Administration. The Enderby whalers extended their 
Gsheries to the Japanese waters, and attempted, but unsuccess- 
Gully, in those days of Japanese exclusiveness, to open up com- 
snunications with the officials of the then m: Sel cscan, 

Farther south, the Enderby flect explored the Antarctic 
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reaching the barriers of ice surrounding the South Pole, and con 
tributed in no small measure to our knowledge of those inhos- 
pitable regions. At a later period, the commanders of whalers, 
moany of them belonging to the Enderby firm, added to the geo- 
gtaphica! information gained by the enterprise of their 

sors. About 1831, Mr. Biscoe, in one of the whaling shipa, 
discovered an extensive tract of land in lat, 67° 30’ S., long. 50" E., 
which, in honour of his employers, he named Enderby Land; 
and, in 1839, the adjacent group of the Ralleny Isles was, for the 
first time, visited by Captains Balleny and Freeman, commanding 
whalers, part owners of which were the members of the great 
Enderby firm. 

The Endetbys of London came from Leicestershire. We are 
unable to say whether the family had a Lincolnshire origin, and 
derived the name from localitics im that part of England. But 
dn the “parts of Lindsey,” in Lincolnshire, three villages bear the 
name—Bag Enderby, Mavis Enderby, and Wood Enderby. At 
Bag Enderby is an ancient church, St. Margaret's, built by Albini 
de Enderby, who died in 1407. If we may believe Miss Jean 
ngelow, the author of the pathetic ballad, “The High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire,” a watch was kept from the my tower 
of Boston Church; and when the sea rose so high as to threaten 
the lower-lying lands, warning was given by the bells ringing out a 
tune known as “The Brides of Enderby,” probably perpetuating 
the memory of some local legend— 


* Play uppe, tay nype, O Ruston hells 
Play all your all your swells ; 
Play uppe * The Brides of Envletiy'!” 


However this may have been, there is a sugyestion of the sea, in 
dts strength and with its perils, which does not ill associate with 
the story of a family whose ships encountered and achieved so 
freee on what popular song-writers like to describe as “the briny 
deep.” 


Henry William Gordon, the officer in the Royal Artillery, was 
& fortunate man when he gained his “bride of Enderby,” and 
Many years of wedded happiness were in sture for the pair, whose 
slive branches were numerous, five sons and six daughters sur- 
founding the family table. 

We take the liberty of quoting from Mr. Egmont Hake's inte- 
gesting volume, “ The Story of Chinese Gordon,” sketches of the 
father and mother of this promising family :-— 

Charles Gordon's father, whom many still recollect, uasa man 
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of marked individuality. He was a good and complete soldier, 
with a cultivated knowledge of his profession. He will be tong 
remembered by those who served under him, as well as by his 
family and friends, for his firm yet genial character, and his very 
striking figure, He was of a peculiar type. Those who knew him 
can never forget his lively and expressive face; his great round 
head, bald and surrounded by short, curly hair, black i in his best 
days ; his robust playfulness of manner ; and, above all, the twinkle 
of fun in his clear, blue eyes. In his company it was not possible 
to be dull; he had a look which diffused cheerfulness, and an 
inexhaustible fund of humour. On occasion he could be stern; 
for the essence of his character was a decision which tamed to 
severity when others deviated from their duty, or did it amiss, 
He lived by the “ code of honour ;” it was the motive of his actions, 
and he expected those with whom he dealt to be guided by its 
It is said that no man succeeds in his calling unless he 
considers it the best ae highest. This was General Gordon's 
Sate oftece, tak Cha deeply did he revere the ideal of the 
Brit officer, that Charles Gordon's acceptance of a forei 
command, despite its singular and momentous results, gave him 
no pleasure ; he was proud of his son, but he did not like to think 
that he was serving among foreigners, and not, asa Gordon should, 
with men of his own race and faith. He was greatly beloved, for 
be was kind-hearted, » generous, genial in his nature, always just in 
his practice and his aims. He spent a long life in the service, and, 
like his son, was less fitted to obey than to command. More 
than once, well as he knew the value of discipline, it was his to 
resist his superiors, and to protest against dictates which he would 
hold to be superfluous and unjust . . His wife, Charles 
Gordon’s mother, was no less remarkable a character. She pos 
sessed a perfect temper ; she was always cheerful under the most 
trying circumstances, and she was always thoughtful of others; 
she contended with difficulties without the slightest display of effort ; 
and she had a s for making the best of everything. 
the Crimean War her anxicties were interminable ; she had three 
several near kinsmen at the front. She was 
equal to the strain. Her hopefulness remained unclouded 
day long did she busy herself with the wants of others at home and 
in the field ; while a duty remained to do, or a kindness to bestow, 
ber sunny energy maintained her at her work.” 





ENTERS TRE ARMY, ts 


bey of the Srariler obser Sm Hea W. Garden, KCR, 
lery. The fourth son, and third soldier, of the family is Charles 
George Gordon, the hero, in the most coprehensive sense of the 
‘word, of ire Bete book He was born at woo v7 a hot 
al fy therefore completed 

y his Se received a peneal education at Taunton bt 
before he was fifteen years old was placed in the Koyal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, to prepare for the army, which his father 
held to be the noblest of professions, and most worthy of the 
descendant of a race of Gordons. If England had an 
army of Amazons, no doubt some of the six daughters of that 
enthusiastic soldier would have held consmissions. 

Physically, young Charles George did not give much promise 
of success in the profession he had chosen. He had a delicate 
constitution (in later days hardened to an iron firmness), which 
peer stood in the way of his making a very prominent figure 

the work of the Academy and military exercises. One of the 
instructors, little understanding the material with which he had to 
deal, and angry at some failure on the part of the lad, told him he 
would never make an officer. This sneer aroused the latent energy 
of young Gordon, for we are told that he “tore the epaulets from 
his shoulders, and Sung them at his superior’s feet.” We are not 
told what punishment he incurred by this display of irritation, but 
doubtless some was inflicted, although the discipline of the 
Academy was more lax then than in later times. It 14 quite pos- 
sible that his father, in his capacity ay a military officer, sternly 
congured him, while, as a father, he secretly admired his boy's 

fuel 

ms His first commission, as second lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers, was dated June 23rd, 1452, and on the 17th of February, 
1854, he attained the rank of lieutenant. One of his earliest pro- 
feasional duties was the preparation of plans for forts at the 
entrance of Pembroke Haven. The mutterings of war in the 
East had ripened into the thunder of the guns before Sebastopol, 
when, in November, 1854, the young officer received orders to 

to embark for Corfu. ‘The battles of the Alma and 
Batisva had been fought, Sebastopol was invested, Lord Lyons 
was bombarding the massive forts, and every day brought intelli- 
gence of some brilliant feat of arms or of noble endurance of 
waffering. Scarlett’s heavy cavalry had cut their way through the 
dense masses of Russian horsemen. Cardigan’s light brigade 
had made that brilliant but fata! charge, the memory of which will 
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while English hi endures; Colin CampbelPs "tht? 
line” of Hi Nanden bad stood unmoved and. unblencheSt 
onslaught of a horde of Russian cavalry, and the flash 
their levelled rifles had toppled hundreds from their saddlew 
scattered the remainder, to use the hackneyed comparisoliy 
Yike chaff before the wind.” Panic-stricken Muscovites, zccomt 
ied by siderless horses, galloped madly back to tell thé 


ussian generals how they been received by “the red devil 


in 
“Now, all the youth of England are on fire,” as Shake 

words it in the most heroic of his historic dramas. That is, all the 
military youth ; and not only the young, but the veteran soldiers. 
All Jonged to emulate the brave deeds, even if they shared the 
sufferings, too, of the starving and frozen warriors on the heights of 
Balaklava. Young Gordon chafed under the restriction imposed 
on him by the circumstances of his position. He was impatient, 
as is a noble horse in the peaceful paddock when it hears the cry 
of the hounds and the voice of the huntsman. Corfu he knew, 
for in his childhood he had been there with his father, who fot 
several years had commanded the Artillery there. Corfu, how: 
ever, was on the road to the Crimea, and it was just possible that 
it might prove a stepping-stone by which he could reach the object 
of his ambition. Bat the probability was slight, and, indeed. it was 
more likely that the corps of Engineers to which he was attached: 
might be ordered on colonial service. Hoping, almost against 
hope, he contrived to obtain a short leave of absence and await 
the issue of events, Before a month had passed, the exigencies: 
of the Crimean War demanded more Engineers to be sent out, 
and among the officers selected was Lieutenant Charles George 
Gordon. 


fai * 


ay 


BEFORE SEBASTOPOL.—WORK IN THE 
TRENCHES, 

LimuTenant Gorvon reached Balaklava in the “Golden Fleece,” 
on the first day of 1855. He was not immediately detailed for 
duty, but had a week or two to make himself acquainted with the 
state of affairs. A dismal state it was. Gordon was not one of 
those men who look behind them. Had he been, he might have 
thought that comfortable quarters and only routine work at Corfa, 
or even in the Australian colonies, would have been preferable 

the privations to be encountered on the frozen heights of Balak 
lava, or the perils of the trenches before the beleaguered fortrest} 
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‘The hot blood of an ardent soldier flowed in his veins He wir 
to endure that he might achieve ; and to his mind the sii 
“daty” was a reply to all suggestions. Like Hots 

tpnst stn hat ancestor fought at Fialidon Hill, be believed 

that “ out of the nettle danger we pluck the flower safety.” This 
feeling he shared with the | Brush army generally. Gay Guardsmes, 

“curled darlings” uf society, brillant on parade, Adonises of the 

ballroom, frolicsome spints of the mess-room and barrack quat- 

ters, were transformed in the Cnmea to gaunt warriors, innocest 
of soap and water or razor, ill fed, ill housed, deprived of the ordi- 

comforts and decencies of life. But with their hardshi 
their cheerful courage rose proportionately. ‘The dandies be- 
came herocs—herves of endurance as well as of action; and 
most of the pnvates emulated the coursge and devotion of thelr 
leaders. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the position of the Briti¢h 
army in the Crimea in that fatal winter. Mr Roebuck’s Com- 
mittee of Inquiry and the change of Ministry came not a day tdo 
s00n to save the army. 

We may quote 4 jasage from a contemporary history 6f 
the great siege, which yraphically dewenbes the sufferings of Lord 
Raglan's forces in the fead. quarters at Bafaklava, and the official 
mismanagement which so greatly aggravated the intensity of the 
eoldiers’ sufferings :— 

“Froven to death in the trenches! Not one, but many, 
Stricken down by starvation, cold, and diseasc— three thousand 
tiles from home—a remorseless enemy in the front thirsting for 
their blood— around them extremest misery and death~—behind. 
them scarcely a prospect of relicf! But seven miles from plenty, 
and yet dying from hunger ; but seven miles from warm cl 

medical stores, and yet ragged, frost-bitten, and perishii 

lek of of help! Surely such misery was scarcely ever endu 

great army; surcly such enduring courage was never before 
shown | Wretched death in view, but still obedience and dis- 
cipline ; suffering, but not dismay ; unmutigated wretchedness, but 
yet undaunted bravery. The road from Balaklava to the camp 
was in the most wret condition, from the constant traffic and 
the heavy rain and snow. iy the most strennous exertions, 
sufficient rations were conveyed to the front to save the men from 
starvation, though not from acute privation. The horses and 
mules were fast perishing, and the road was encumbered with 
hundreds of their carcases. The crowded harbour of Balakleva 

was filled with vessels, unable to discharge their cargoes, and 6 


The desperate yr almost perishing condition of our or pain 

seemed utterly to etultify the authorities, who might, by 

and promptness, have alleviated many of the evils. At the oon 

_ when deaths were daily occurring through exposure and cad 
transports laden with clothing and boots, huts and stores, 

bandied about from port to port, unable to discharge t! thelr cargoes 

without proper instructions—the captains uncertain of their des- 

Hesion, 4” the officials on land ignorant of the contents of the 

vessels.” 

It is not necessary to dwell on the details of this tamentable 
picture. Young Gordon's baptism of blood took place amid 
tae farvoandngs. ae _ tile of tee. glory of biol at fat, 

it @ very great of its of m In due 
he was ordered to the front, to do duty i in the trenches, There 


under his conrend deserted, others openly mutinied, driven to 


copentee the privations they endured; many of his best 
and bravest and associates fell wounded and dying 
around him. 


Hits letters to hn Sicods at home, describing bes dally work 
the trenches, refer to the deaths of some of comrades, and 


sre brave—better, I think, than the French. .... Their work is 
sty and their shell-practice beautiful” It would scarcely 
occur to non-military mind to describe shell ice as 
“ beautiful,” when the shells were hurtling through the a od 
proving messengers of death wherever they fell ex 

it, as a trained and scientific soldier, he could admire good pro- 
fessional work, and experienced “the fierce joy that warriors feel 
in foemen worthy of their steel.” Once he was wounded in the 
forehead by a stone thrown up by a shot; but the injury was not 
serious, and he immediately resumed duty. 

One of his brothers was with him when, on the 7th of June, 
the French stormed the Mamelon fort, under cover of a tro- 
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repulsed with great loss. Sir John Campbell was killed. Gordon 
escaped, certainly not sowing bin aly 0 not being in the front, 
It wm a sen day. Watt totomsaatie come | i English 
soldiers atteny to storm , OCCUPi asi 
Russian force which a remendous fire on the Tecailante 
Colonel Lea, of the 7th Fusiliers, who led the storming party of 
the light division, was killed while animating his men to the 
assault. Unable to face the sheet of fire which poured from the 
Rossian guns, the light division fell back disordered to the 
trenches, leaving nearly a third of their number dead on the field. 
On that fatal day, the French had succeeded in entering the great 
Malakhoff fort, Sat had been driven out again The repulse of 
both the English and French attacks was, it was said on good 
authority, due to want of concert Letween the two commanders, 
Lord Raglan and Marshal Pelisser. The English casualities 
amounted to 251 killed {including 21 officers), 70 officers and 
3130 men wounded, and 22 missing. 


= 


THE RAILWAY FROM BALAKLAVA, 


By this time the condition of affairs at Balaklava had great! 
improved. The new Secretary of War, Lord Panmure, ene! 

ly carried out a plan, suggested, and indeed begun, by his pre- 
Gecessor, the uke of Newcastle—that of constructing a railway 
between the port of Balaklava and the heights commanding 
Sebastopol. The contract was undertaken by the great firm, so 
renowned in connection with railway enterprise, Messrs. Peto 
and Brassey, who patriotically refused to receive any remuneration 
beyond the actual cost of material and labour. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Beattie, before the middle of February, 500 stalwart 
navvies were at work, with an abundant supply of rails, 
sleepers, loads of timber, trucks, waggons and implements. One 
practised navvy was worth three or four soldiers at this kind of 
work, and was, moreover, well fed and in fine condition, while the 
redcoata were half starved, wretchedly clothed, and suffering from 
exposure and disease. Some over-timid persons expressed appre- 
hension that the Russians would attack and annihilate the rulway 
labourers ; but the general conndence in them was arnusing! 
illustrated by a sketch in Punch, representing a supposed attac! 
by Russian soldiers, who were knocked over and scattered by the 
pickaxes and shovels of the gallant excavators, a body of powerful 
men who might be safely trusted to take care of themselves in 
ascrimmage. In three weeks’ time the line was constructed, and 
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then shot, shell, and stores were rapidly conveyed to the front. 
The energetic superintendent was able also to afford valuable 
assistance in sanitary matters, making the town of Halaktava com- 
paratively wholesome. Lime-kilns were erectetl, and the carcases 
of men and horses, left exposed by the melting snow, were covered 
with lime, which effectually counteracted the fatal results which 
might have arisen from their putrefaction. For unce, civilians 
Proved to be more valuable than soldiers while a preat war was 
taging. The author of “ Sebastopol, the Story of its Fall,” whom 
we have already quoted, says : “ With the improved state of affairs 
the men’s spirits enjoyed a commensurate reaction. ‘heir suffcrings 
were almost forgotten in the hope of better things. They were 
once more well-fed and clothed; sickness was diminished; and 
for those still suffering from illness or injuries, clean and comfort- 
able hospitals, carefully tended and amply provided, offered a 
delightful contrast to the frightful scenes of a few weeks previous. 
The saddest chapter of this Crimean history was about to close; 
and Eepisheen again to feel a just pride in the noble army 
before Sebastopol.” 


MORE HELP FROM CIVILIANS AT HOME. 


that time the good lady nurses were at work in the military 
hon at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore of the Hosphorus, 
opposite Constantinople, and thither many of the sick and 
wounded, who could tear the voyage across the Black Sea, were 
sent. The nurses, abou: 85 in number, were some ladies devoting 
themselves to the work, well trained by previous experience as 
nurses, the remainder professional nurses, mostly from the London 
hospitals. The presiding spirit was the active and honoured 
Florence Nightingale, the “Santa Filomena” of Longfellow's 
Boras, te 7 Danks S90 Of good Besoke wombalsond” whose fame 
should be inscril 

“Oa I's annals, thecugh the | 
Pleat of het spech aa 00g.” 

‘The Times newspaper 4 sabscription for the announced 
of “supplying shortcomings of the constituted 
orities.” It was a bold, even audacious announcement, but 
land was roused as it had hardly ever been eroused before, 
the Ziwes received a national support; and we read that 
soldiers “blessed the great English newspaper, when bales of 
clothing, enormous quantities of wine, sago, tice, tea, coffee, 
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itwors ett thoughtful men became more thoughtful, 
ond eae men braver by the terrible experience they gait 

Tn Jess than a fortnight after the vigorous attacks on the 
Mamelon and the Redan, Lord » the English commander, 
died from an attack of dysentery. is brave heart had for some 
pos struggled against the viclesitudes and Sipe of the cam- 
3; but he was nearly seventy years and no longer 
va the physical powers of the young hero who led forlorn 
in the Peninsula more than forty years previous, In a 
icker to hore, Liewtonent Gordon sayt af the dad Genera, «f 
am really sorry for him ; his life has been entirely spent in the 

service of his country ;” and adds, showing how religious 
siderations ‘were: ever “present to, bis,meiad, 2 hope :he was 
Sir jones, com: the ss, in his official 
diqatchen tpecally tentoned Gordon th an oicer who, had 
performed gallant service ; and the French Government conferred 
be cbtueed, am by toe ctusthatie of tin tape of Engines, 

a, constitution of 1 i 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, ramotion 


i 


promotion. 
Gordon, in a letter, makes a remark which nearly approaches q 
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‘on the subject: “I am not ambitious, but what easily 
earned C.B.’s and Majorities there are in some cases, while men. 
who have earned them, like Oldfield [killed in one of the 
atracks), get nothing. "He had a narrow escape, a shot from one 

ife-pits passing within a yard or two of the pony he was 
riding. For a short time there was almost a cessation of fire on 
each side, and Gordon, with no doubt many others, became 
impatient. “What a consolation it will be to get the place!" he 
says in one of his letters. “I have now been thirty-four times 
twenty-four hours in the trenches, more than a month siraight 
on end; it gets tedious after a time, but if anything is going on 
one does not mind.” And again, writing on the last day of August, 
“ How I should like a week in September partridge shooting | 
1t is very tedious here, with nothing going on.” 

But the end was at hand. On the 7th September the French 
carried the great Malakhoff fort, and hvisted the tricolour on the 
Massive tower. This was the signal for an attack by the English 
on the Redan, another stupendous work - an attack which proved 
unsuccessful. The fort was entered with a rush, but so Geach 
was the fire opened on the assailants, that after about halfan hour's 
occupation a retreat was inevitable On no occasion during the 
war was more brilliant courage displayed. General Wyndham and 
“ Redan ” Massey are names that live in military annals, 

Another assault on the fort was arranged for the following 
day, the Highland regiments to lead the storming party. When 
morming came the Kedan was entered easily enough; the 
defenders had disappeared, had crossed the harbour, and the 
town of Sebastopol was in flames. ‘Tremendous explosions had 
been heard in the course of the night The Russians had 
exploded their magazines, sunk their larger ships, burnt the 
town, and were in full retreat from the fated Sebastopol. Gordon 
was selected to make 2 plan of the works, and describes the 

inful sights he beheld in the course of his duty. A party had 
ordered to bury the dead, and Russians and English were 
interred in the ditch, the Rev. W. Wright, a malta chaplain, 
Teading aver their bodies the funeral service of English 


Colonel Chesney, a distinguished officer who had many 
cpportanities of cheering Gordon's ability and energy, has given 

testimony : “ In his humble position as an Engineer subaltern 
Lac pane Fookers gahalorstpeprieenp magni be his ene 

activity, @ special aptitude for was, loping itsel 
work befure Sebastopol in a personal know- 
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ledge of th: enemy's movements, such as no other officer attained. 
‘We used to send him to find out what new move the Russians 
were making.” 


THE KINBURN EXPEDITION. 


After the subm: ~miatia pap hatnnhecteper atria 
to Kinburn, a necessary sequel to the siege. 
iportat near the entrance to the Sea of Azov, had 
been strongly fortified Ts the Russians; but i ‘e was captured by the 
English forces, Gordon being ing conspicuous for his courage in the 
operon, Returning to Sebastopol in ebsonys 1856, he was 
engaged for four mouths j in destroying the docks, barracks, and 
other naval and military structures, The operations to effect the 
purpose were difficult, requiring no ordinary engineering skill ; but 
Gordon proved equal to the occasion. A mass of ruins was all that 
remained of the most stupendous fortress and arsenal in the 
Russian empire, intended to overawe Turkey and maintain 
Muscovite supremacy on the coasts of the Black Sea. 





SURVEYING AND MAP-MAKING. 


‘The great work of demolition being completed i in May, 1856, 
Gordon was appointed assistant-commissioner for arrangi 
new frontier lines of Russia, Turkey, and Roumania, a taal a 
which he was especially qualified by his skill in surveying, He 
was under the orders of the chief British commissioner, Major 
Stanton, who was associated with French, Russian, and Austnan 
officers. Gordon's especial duty was, with a colleague, to trace 
about a hundred miles of boundary, and then to compare the 
Russian maps with their own. It was agreeable work, carried on 
in a charming countey, and with a constant change ofscene. An 
extensive district, lying between the river Pruth and Bessarabia, 
had been ceded to Russia as far back as 1812. The Treaty 
of Paris, arranged in 1856, on the conclusion of the Crimean 
War, contained a provision for the restoration of this territory to 
Roumania, a principality about to be formed by the union of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The commission was engaged for the 
greater part of a year in settling the boundaries, many difficulties 
with the representatives of the various States. Gordon's 
Guties involved a considerable amount of travelling, sometimes for 
the porpose of one new maps of districts, the of of 
was disputed, and sometimes as bearer of di 
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the discharge of these tasks he visited many interesting places, 
and wrote home describing the agreeable life he was leading. But, 
after all, he preferred the hardships and rough work of military 
duty, and when, as a result of the ability he had exhibited in 
Bessarabia, he was selected to join Colonel (now General) 
Lintorne Simmons, in the task of settling the Asiatic frontiers of 
Russia and Turkey, he applied to the home authorities for 
Permission to exchange. ‘The permission was not granted, His 
Sptitade for the work was too highly appreciated to permit 

bis services to be dispensed with, and the reply from the 
Horse Guards was the telegraphic message, “ Lieutenant Gordon 
must 

Probably he did not afterwards regret that his application had 
been refused. New scenes were before him in Armenia. He 
visited Kars, the defence of which by Gencrai Williams had been 
‘one of the most memorable incidents of the great war ; Erivan, 
Erzeroum, and many other places of great interest; and he 
ascended and ascertained the exact elevations of the Cireater and 
Less Ararats. For the first time, too, he was in the midst of balf- 
civitized tribes, Kurds and others, wild in aspect, warlike and 
ferocious. ‘She opportunity was afforded for developing his 
special gift of dealing with uncivilized races, and he contrived to 

in the friendship and confidence of the aggressive Kurdish 

lation. After passing six months in Armenia, he went to 
Constantinople to attend a conference of the Boundary Com- 
mission. There Colonc! Simmons, his military superior, was 
attacked by illness, and Gordon remained to nurse him, thus 
exhibiting another feature of his character, in which kindness and 
sympathy are united with strength and courage. 

Six months were spent in d; and then he retumed to 
Armenia, as commissioner to complete the work of delimitation. 
This work occupied him about nine months, and then he came beck 
to England, and was engaged as Field-work Instructor at Chatham. 
Boon set A ee he received, in April, 859, his commission 

captain, and about a month afterwat 
adjutant, holding that position till the 14th of June, 1860, 


ENTERS ON A GREAT CAREER. 


Probably, while engaged in his duties at Chatham, no part of 
the worid was less thought of by Gordon than Ching, destined to 
Dey Deforn a yom as oret, the thesire of fis grestant exploits. 

Another Chinese War was in prospect. 1856,  misunder- 


the United States, and, on the other par bythe Chines cid 
minister. The leading objects of this treaty were the opening of 
new ports to commerce ; the toleration of Christianity and the pro, 
tection of Chinese converts ; the residence at Pekin of an 

tative of Great Britain The Chinese ministers had 
yielded but an unwilling assent to this treaty, although unable to 
Tefase to sign it; but it soon became apparent that they intended, 
if poasible, to evade its provisions ; and in the year following the 
signature of the treaty, the British envoy was stopped on the Pei-ho 
tiver, on his way to Pekin, 

It was, of course, impossible that Great Britain could submit 
to this outrageous violation of treaty obligation, and France co- 
operated with this country in resenting it. The Taku forts, at the 
mouth of the Pei-ho river, in the Gulf of Pecheli, were bom- 
ee and captured, and active hostilities commenced. Captain 

Gordon was ordered to join the force sent from England, and in 

july, 1860, he set out, travelling by way of Paris, Marseilles, and 
the Red touching at Ceylon and Singapore, On his arrival 

at Hong Keng, he heard the news of the capture of the Taku 
forta On he 11th of September he left for Tien-tsin, the port 
of Pekin, at the mouth of the Pei-ho, stopping for one day at the 
great commercial Shanghai On his arrival he found that 


Chinese leader, San-ko-lin-sin, and subjected to many 
and cruelties. An thos oe Pelia east pose tessa the 
allies, their determination being to strike such a blow at the very 
heart of Chinese authority 2s would show the determination and 
Serer, of He Wesem mations. In October the British and 
had invested Pekin, and with little difficulty entered the 
Siok cep, notwithstanding that it was surrounded by walls about 
thirty feet high, and twenty-five feet thick at the base, and had 


PILLAGING A PALACE. as 


uixteen gates, each by a watch tower, with loopholes for 
cannon. In the military operations, Gordon, as usual, took a 
conspicuous part. The town was divided into three districts, one, 
Kin-tching, containing the Emperor's summer palace, a superb 
edifice, filled with treasures, pleasure grounds, and several temples, 
The allied commanders resolved to destroy the palace, as a signal 
mark of their occupation of the town, and as likely to make a 
great impression, not only on the emperor and his ministers, but 
on the Chinese generally. 

Ae accounts hice Peeper! bel oA the ee to 
which the prisoners subjected aroused general indigna- 
tion, and intensified the zeal for action which animated the 
attacking force. It was asserted that some of them were tied 
tightly by the wrists until the flesh mortified, and they died in the 
greatest torture. They had been fairly well treated till they 
arrived at the Summer Palace, where they were imprisoned and 
tortured, with the direct sanction, it was supposed, of the 
emperor, who was in the palace at the time. ‘Two days’ grace 
were given to the Chinese to arrange for the surrrender, the allies 
in the meanwhile placing batteries, and preparing for an assault, 
should it be necessary. About half an hour before the expiration 
of the time fixed the gate was 1, and the allies took posses. 
sion, Ten days were then red for the payment of the 
indemaly demanded, equivalent to £10,000 for each English- 
man £500 for each native soldier who had been killed, 
‘The money was paid, Mr. Parkes and seventeen other prisoners 
given up, and a treaty signed Apprehending, pethaps, that the 
indignation of the British officers might assume a dangerous 
aspect, all officers commanding companies were ordered to remain 
in camp. Consequently, Gordon did not witness the signature of 
the treaty and the payment of the money. 


THE LOOTING OF THE SUMMER PALACE. 


Although the submission of the Chinese was so complete, and 
the payment of the indemnity so prompt, the intention to destroy 
the palace was carried out. The General gave the necessary 
orders, and posted proclamations explaining why this course had 
been determined on. Looking at the matter more than twenty years 
afterwards, it seems impossible not to regard this act as one of the 
most discreditable in our military annals. It may be a poor con- 
tolation to know that the French were more active than the 
British in the work of pillage, as they had been when the resi- 
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dences of wealthy Russians had been sacked sfter the battle of 
the Alma, in the course of the march on Sebastopol But the 
British troops were bad enough, and for the time the most con- 
acientious officers, Gordon among them, appear to have forgotten 
theirs scruples. Ls, indeed, admitted, in a letter to his friends at 
home, quoted b; A Mr. Egmont Hake, that “it was wretchedly 
demoralizing work for an army—everybody was wild for plunder ;* 
but said in the same letter :— 

“We went out, and after pillaging it, burnt = whole place, 

ing, in a Vandal-like manner, most valuable property, which 
conld not be replaced for four millions. We got upwards of £48 
@ piece prize-money before we went out there ; and although I 
gue tics lling: Bek mviog of pout, viLN By oad the 
ving sixtcen shil for a stril is, whic! sold 
ring st for £500. r Paar he The people are civil, but ¥ think 
the grandees hate wih, an they muse aiter what we did to the 
palace, You can scarcely imagine the beauty and magnificence 
of the places we burnt. It mare one’s heart sore to burn them ; 
in fact, these palaces were so large, and we were so pressed fur 
time, that we culd not plunder them carefully.” 

‘Undiscriminating culogy is not biography, and we are sketching 
as faithfully as we can the character of a man—a good man, but 
not perfect. He heard two voices urging him to sontiary actior 
as the “'T'wo Voices" of Tennyson enrpete a to the soul; and 
experienced the truth of the 5! aphorism, “ How oft 
fhe aght of menne todo il deeds maker il deeds done * He was 
influenced against his better judgment by his associations; and 
the letter we have quoted presents « curious contrast between his 
good resolutions and his actual conduct. If Charles Gordon, 
one of the most scrupulous and unselfish of men, and least 
influenced in any transaction of life by motives of personat gain, was 
carried away by the example of his associates, what might have 
been fairly expected from men of 2 different mould? That some 
of the French, and no doubt, British too, did not trouble them- 
eelves with questions of conscience, is well known. At the Court 
of the Second Empire in France, the Empress Eugenie and many 
others wore superb Jeveliey. = which eee 
Count Paliko, had “looted” from Pekin. 


VISITING THE GREAT WALL, Ld 


away, or broken to pieces when they could not be removed. Clocks, 
watches, porcelain, wardrobes containing dresses richly ireland 
with silk and gold—probably from 70,000 to 80,000 
been torn down and trampled under foot. The soldiers threw 
them about from one to the other, each carrying away as tnuch as 
he was able. They used the curtains and dra as cords to 
tie up the enormous packages with which they filled their vehicles; 
and in the camp they used them as bed coverings, A rush of 
French soldiers had, the day previous to this outbreak of pillage, 
penetrated into the apartments, armed with sticks, and broke all 
‘the windows. They said they had done so to avenge their country- 
men maltreated by the Chiceees 

It is to be hoped that the Chinese were duly impressed with a 
wense of the supcrior civilization—cspecially in time of war—of 
the two great European nations. 


A TRIP TO THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 


After this act of destruction, Gordon remained in the camp 
before Pekin, till the 8th of November, when the allied forces left 
for winter quarters at Tien- and he went thither as command. 
ing officer of the detachinent of Royal Engineers, For his ser- 
vices at Pekin he received a medal and clasp, and was shortly 
afterwards raised to the rank of brevet-major. At Tien-tsin be 
remained about two years, but availed himself of opportunities to 
make various excursions into the country, and making surveys of 
districts previously unvisited by Europeans. His absence from his 
regiment on such occasions was generally of brief duration; but 
one excursion of greater length introduced him to a remote part 
of the vast country with which it is not much to say Englishmen 
generally and many of the Chinese themselves were profoundly 
unacquainted. Great Wall of China has long enjoyed a 
renown as one of the wonders of the world, but it has been more 
talked about than visited by travellers. Very naturally, this 
enormous work was an object of interest to an officer of Engineers, 
as the most stupendous specimen of defences soe 5 invasion in 
the pre-artillery period. He found a congenia! com in 
Lieutenant Cardew, of the 67th Regiment, with whom he set out 
on horseback in December, 1861, attended by a Chinese lad, who 
Bnew 8 fale English, and acted as interpreter. Two carts con 

of the adventurers ‘f‘.cy reached the Wall on 
pas side of the city of Sonen-hoa, at a part where sand 
had drifted, making an embankment as high as the Wall itself, at 
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that place not more then twenty feet high. “Nature,” says one 
writer, “had followed in the steps of the generals of old, and had 
cast up a bank against the town.” Gordon was greatly struck with 
the wonderful appearance, as he described it, of the long line of 
wail stretching over the hills as far as the eye could 
ling westward, they sew caravans of laden with tea on the 
road to the Russian frontier. The road was wretched, worn into 
deep ruts, to suit which it was to have the axies of their 
lengthened, so as to set the wheels wider apart. 
interest in the Great Wall was not the only motive, although a 
leading one, for Gordon's excursion. There was a pass, the 
Tehatiaov, through which lay the route from Pekin to Russian 


F 


struck the road that led to the Chinese capital, and began 
their homeward journey. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH INNKEEPERS, ROBBERS, AND 
A RUNAWAY CART. 


At Tai-yuen the travellers experienced the first annoyances met 
with on their journey. They arranged for a night's lodging in the 
town, and they found that Chinese pies of locgings deserved ts 
reputation which, rightly or wrongly, has been achis by this 
class in the Western world. Travellers were, presumably, scarce 


than numerous, and it therefore Tight that when they did 
come they should pay dearly for the accommodation afforded, 
The bilt and his companion, 


{ones foe so rel told by De: Eirdheek Ea thas 

© They tried to mount their horses, but the people of the inn 
‘dope tea Major Gordon took out his revolver, for show 
more than for use, for he allowed them to take it from him, He 
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thereupon said, ‘Let us go to the mandarin’ To this they 
Foie gen perspire heme te 
all walked towards the mandarin’s house, the two English- 
teen slongside theis horses On the way, Major Gordon said to 
his companion, ‘ Are you ready to mount?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered. 
80 they mounted quietly, and went on with the When 
they reached the mandarin’s, they tured their horses and 
ecampered after the carts as fast as they could. The people yelled 
and rushed after them, but it was too late. Some way beyond 
Tai-yuen they came upon the pass over the mountains which led 
down into the county drained by the Poh, The descent wasa 
terrible one, All along the had been intense—so much so, 
that raw eggs were frozen hard as if they bad been boiled, To 
add to their troubles, when they were on in front, their carts were 
attacked by robbers; but the Chinese lad—an ugly imp—kept 
them off with his When they drew near l’ao-ting-fu, they 
pee cave the iad the two carts and their tired horses, whic! 
id low carried thera for three merks winhouk tho break of8 sineie 
day, and hired a fresh cart, in which they thought to ride to 
Tientsin. But with the boy gone they had no interpreter, and in 
Sele, iospatinnces hele Dew river, te quote our traveller's _ 
words, ‘ rather crossly dealt They stopped near 
tag for the night. Early next morning, as they were washing, 
they heard the gates of the inn open, and the rumble of cart- 
wheels. They guessed what was happening. ‘ Halfé-stripped as I 
was, I rushed out, and saw our cart bolting away. I ran for a mile 
after it, but bad to come back and hire an » with which we 
got to Tien-tsin—more than fourteen days over our leave.” 


THE GREAT TAIPING REBELLION. 


It is necessary now to refer at some length to one of the most 
important events in the modem history of China--the great 
Beier cnn’ toe ropal Opemey, Wher ox to 

tt tO tt in i 
causes and conduct of that rebellion we should alta detiana 
the reasons why Major Gordon, by permission of the British 
military authorities, entered the service of the Emperor of China, 
The difference of opinion as to the objects and practices of the 
tebels which existed in this country was remarkable; and as we 

in the narrative we shall see how Gordon was exposed to 
‘8 perfect storm misrepresentation an wImnny. iv 
charges against him ‘weve satisfactorily disposed of, and others 
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have been answered in the light of later and clearer information 
on the subject. 

Trusting to the statements of certain missionaries, whose zeal 
waay | charitably be supposed to have outrun their knowledge, the 
Teligious public at home were led to believe that the ‘aiping 
rising was a great Christian movement, a kind of crussde against 
the false doctrines, immoral practices, and practical heathenism 
prevalent in the empire. That the leaders made a profession of a 
certain sort of Christianity is certain ; that they troubled them- 
welves about Christian practices is by no means satisfactorily 
established. The truth seems to be that the rebellion had a 
national and political origin, the object at first being to subvert the 
Mantehoo Tartar dynasty, which for more than two hundred years 
had been supreme, and replace it by the representatives of the 
native Chinese sovereigns, known as the dynasty of Ming, who had 
‘been driven from the throne by the Mantchoos, 

The Taiping rebellion originated in Kwang-tun, the south- 
eastern province of the empire, including the great commercial 
port Canton. Great discontent had "Sisted in this province 
since the Opium War of 1842, and pirates, bandits, and members 
of secret societies kept the district in a tual turmoil, and 
fomented the popular dissatisfaction. In 1850 a man named 
Hung-tave-tseun, of the peasant class, who had been occupied as 
a village schoolmaster in the Canton district, announced that he 
held a Divine mission to drive out the Mantchoos and re-establish 
the Ming dynasty, He speedily surrounded himself with a 
numerous body of followers, a great number believing in his 
claim to be an inspired prophet, but thousands more accepting 
him as leader in an insurrection against the Imperial govern- 
ment. Hung, it is said, had, as far back as Pag OP fied 
beige to baptize him, but the rite was refu on 

his imperfect acquaintance with the doctrines 
of Chrstaniy 


One writer on the subject, referring to the rapid progress 

first of the Taiping movement, sxys :—“ There can bee dot no doubt 
that a decidedly religious zeal of some kind pervades the camp of 
he Invargents, and it a good deal of religious myrtery is thrown 
over the proceedings of the leader. But that it is of a Christian 
and a Protestant character it is very difficult to believe. The 
most probable errlanation of tee ent zoccess of. the movement 
is that it was set agoing by certain secret societies, the 

of which has been long to Europeans, and the branches 
and ramifications of which have been for many years past stretching 


THE PROPHET OF THE TAIPINGS. s 


throughout every part of the empire, gaining over members from 
all grades of Chinese society * 


A FALSE PROPHET AND HIS REVELATIONS, 


The more eagerly followers crowded to the standard of the 
new prophet, the more extravagant grew his pretensions He 
‘saw visions, announced that he was the Divinely appointed 
champion of the poor and oppressed, and so gained the adhe- 
Tence of vast numbers, for the poor and distressed rose eagerly 
enough, grasped at every opportunity which promised to bring 
them rebef, and were ready to believe anybody who, like 
Hung-tsue-tschuen, offered to lead them on the road to inde- 

and perhaps to wealth. A few shrewd observers 
thought he was mad, but they were in the minority, and 
prudently did not obtrude their opinion on the subject. Like 
the carly Mohammedans, Hung announced that his new religion 
was to be propagated by the sword ; and in China the sword falls 
very indiscriminately, and is a very favourite remedy against 
discontent or opposition. Hung made no concealment of his 
pursuit of a political object, as well as of a religious mission ; 
announcing that the restoration of the Mings must be effected 
before then reli igious r reform could be accomplished. He announced 
that God had specially revealed himself w him, and announced 
that he was the “younger brother” of Jesus Christ. Some of the 
missionanes who afterwards, strangely enough, defended his 
career, asserted that this phrase “younger brother,” was an 
term of courtesy in use throughout the empire, and 
meant only a devoted follower. But wt is certain that the 
ovens of Hung understood the worda in a very different 
sense, and regarded their leader as a Divine, or, at the least, a 
specially favoured and specially inspired person. He was in 
possession of tracts given him by a missionary, and to these he 
Take ti indebted for the command of a certain amount of 
religious phraseology, which he freely used. As a step towards 
increasing his influence, he had some time before the outbreak 
attem) to pass some of the literary examinations exsential to 
oe ; semen of a position i in the official world But, either 
ignorance or incapacity, he had failed, and that fact 
inereasel has bated of ‘the fuandarian, who, in return, en- 
deavoured, when be had become prominent es a leader, to 
oppress his followers and destroy his infinence. 
In the province of Quang-tun were a large number of Hakkas, 
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ar etrangeeey who Ded come Sum ottee provinces of the empive: 
Ae bileension snows between ther and the Ponty 


ices generally. 
the wuliclenly inopied to predict what would be Ai be 
if car it, escaped to the mountains, where he could not catily be 
followed by the Imperialists. His danger increased the zeal of 
his followers, who collected in great force, defeated the soldiers, 
snd Eronght Biss back in trump 

Now at the head of a co army—if an undisciplined 
rabble deserved the meme— Hung taverond the province, ravuring 
as he went, and encountering with varied success parties of 


luitted the place secretly with the ter number of his 
men, reaving, behind him boys he pate who pening 
incessant drumming within the walls, effectually deceiving the 
force into the belief that the Taipings were secured in 
the trap, while really Hung and his followers were in salety bbe 
considerable distance from the spot, and preparing for 


HH 


THE FIVE WANGS, OR KINGS. 


‘The large town of Tai-tsin was captured and occupied, and 
Shere them png soos ae ae ee In the 
early months of 1851, it was estimated that Hung had under his 
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leadership an army numbering about three hundred thousand. 
Ta August, 1851, the rebels possessed themaclves of the city 
of Yung-nan, in Quangsi the province lying to the north of 
Quang-tun, and there he issued a . proceention in which be 
announced himself as the Heavenly K pointed five 
other subordinate kings, or Wangs, at first his own oon kee {in this 
Tespect unconsciously imitating the example of the great 
Napoteon); but, a be punished the cast disobedience dar} their 
part by decapitation, vacancies occasionally occurred, and they 
mere filled by the appeintment of the ablest ight ling generals of bis 
ny. Some cs them, intoxicated with ae 
rank, ex considerably more tveabiion than was agroe- 
able to the tupreme Wang, and one even had the temerity to claim 
Dirine howoar, and asserted that he seis the Holy Gheow. 1 It may 
ided, rather unnecessarily, perhaps, after already 
said, that he did not live long afterwards. The five Wangs were 
known as the Faithful King, the Fastern King, the Western 
King, the Warrior King, and the Attendant King. Of these high 
and mighty potentates, paneer the Faithful King, possessed 
the greatest ability and energy. Of course, they vere all greatly 
respected, unlimited power o administer bamboo-flogging and 
decapitation being calculated to inspire a wholesome teverence 
in the minds of their followers; but it did not prevent the con 
ferring of nicknames, by which they were more generally price 
than by the sounding, tit es conterred by te Heavenly King. Th 
of the Wangs were described as the Yellow Tiger, the ne Eyed 
Dog, and Cock-Eye ; and not improbably the kings themselves 
regarded the epi is as sales compl mena: as Red Indian 
Hom are pleased to be known as Great Snakes or Sitting 





CAPTURE OF HANG-CHOW. 


1n the course of 1852 and 1853, severa’ lesportant cites ere. were 
the most im; success. the possession of 

echo, the sepialPor the eastern province of Che! 
great river, Tien-tsang. In the time when the M 

China it was the capital of the empire; and in later 

Dugiidccace was proverbial It is bow a commercial 

especially famous for silk Lipari 

but also a hi; tation as a literary 

ee doy bi pone a haan The 


temples pblic buildings and the clgant bridges ae 


7 


he 
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among the finest structures of the empire The population 
numbers about three-quarters of a million. The possession of 
this rich and splendid city was a great acquisition to the Taipings ; 
and not even the presence of the enormous it of Buc 48 
fect across the shoulders, cut out of the solid , and elaborately 
gilt, could save Hang-chow from the ravages of Hung and his 
attendant Wangs, who found and speedily appropriated an immense 
amount of treasure. There is no reason to su that they 
practised the doctrine they had formerly taught, all property 
was in common. That theory was useful in gaining recruits; but 
was not intended to apply to such matters as the gold, silver, and 
jevels, precious gems, and the commercial wealth of Hang-chow. 

lung, we can well believe, had the lion's share of the looting; 
and when Cock-Fye, the One-Eyed Dog and other great person- 
ages were satisfied with their share of the pillage, the Taipings of 
lower rank perhaps got 2 little for themsclves, 


THE TAIPING COURT AT NANKING. 


An even greater achievement was projected and successfully 
performed ~the capture of Nanking (or Nankin, as the name is 
commonly spelt by kuropeans), the old capital of the Ming 
dynasty, and now known as “ southern capital"; ranking 
next to Pekin, as the second city in the empire. I is situate on 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, that magnificent river—the Mississippi of 
Eastern Asia—which traverses the centre of the Chinese i- 
nions from cast to west, and brings down the products of some of 
the wealthiest districts. On the rth of March, 2853, this 
renowned city was taken by assault, and the Taipings removed 
thither the treasure they had seized in Hang-chow. Nanking 
itself was ravaged, and one of the architectural glories of China-~ 
the famous Porcelain Tower—erected in the fifteenth century by 
the Emperor Yang-Loh, and 322 feet high, was destroyed, appa- 
rently out of sheer wanton mischief. 

The Heavenly King selected Raking as the royal residence, 
and formed a Court on the model of the Imperial Court at Pekin. 
‘The Chinese Government attempted, but unvuccessfully, to drive 
out the rebels, who repelled them, and sent a considerable farce 
northward, which plundered every town on its way, and even 
threatened the province of Pe-tche-li, in which Pekin is situated. 

‘The Taiping teader was now at the height of his 
master of the larger part of the south-eastern provinces 
empire, including the wealthy silk districts and some 


et 
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largest and most important cities. His forces had subjugated and 
devastated an extent of territory about equal in dimensions to the 
tnited area of England and France, and containing a population 
of at least 8,000,000. Wealth, which in its amount appears 
almost fabulous, was at his command, and he wielded despotic 
power. Notwithstanding his pretensions as a specially-inspired 
teligious teacher, he was a gross sensualist, tyrannous, and 
atrociously cruel, We are tuld that one of his amusements was 
to kick his wives and concubines to death, This may be an 
‘exaggeration, but certainly impartial testimony amply justifies the 
description of him as an avaricious and mercitess tyrant, main- 
taining his position by the complicity of the energetic and inte- 
rested Wangs, and by the credulous belief of the wosses in his 
Divine mission. To ensure the adherence of the former, he 
sanctioned and shared in the most outrageous pillagings ; to 
influence and intimidate the latter, he maintained form of 
worship, which they believed to be of Divine origin, 


PRETENSIONS AND REALITIES. 


3t is essential to an understanding of the motives which 
influenced Major Gordon in the work he undertook that the 
Taiping movement should be understood in all its ramifications. 
There was a bitter outcry against the young Engineer officer—a 
yell of denunciation by 7 -professedly religious persons in China, 
and adopted and intensified in this country. He was, it was 
loudly asserted, engaged in putting down 2 wonderful work of 
Christian Progress j treading hood light of the Gospel; mar- 
propa, pure assisting at massacres in 
Ria Ebon Upon thousands of converts were sacrificed. We 
shall see, as we proceed, how completely unfounded were these 
accusations ; how false the assertion that the rebellion had any 
feligious foundation whatever. The so-called Christian teformer 
and inspired prophet was a hypocritical miscreant; the main 
object of him and of bis Wangs and generals (who Ishoured 
hogs no delusions) was salt euerendizement by plunder ; i 
patriotic ensions at to as sl as is 
ee Not much Sas mid by the Taiping, when 
in the plenitude of their power at Nanking, about the restoration 
of the Ming dynasty 5 but they were on the road to Pekin, with 
considerable hopes of reaching it and of deposing the Mantchoo 
occupier of the ik imperial throne, and substituting in his pert 
Hong-tsue-tsuen, the village schoolmaster, with his Wangs and 
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as hi officials in the palace, political 
ae. pip aA ren provinces. Near the entrance gate of 
the palace of the Heavenly King at Nanking was exhibited a map 
pesporting to be that of “the whole Taiping Empire, which will 
ten thousand times ten thousand ycars,” and on which 
England, France, Russia, Spain, and Holland were represented as 
#0 many small islands, forming, in an upper comer of the map, the 
whole of the Wester World. Inscriptions, such as “ The Taiping 
Empire embraces the world,” “The Heavenly Court is the 
entrance to Heaven,” and an edict appointing one of the relatives 
‘of the Tien Wang to the contro} of al! nations, were also posted 
at the gates of the city. 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONY. 


‘The papers laid on the table in the House of Commons, re- 
ferring to the Taipings, contain many interesting letters and 
official dispatches. It is not often, indeed, that a Blue-book is so 
readable. From some of them we make a few extracts, which, it 
will be seen, express varied opinions on the subject. 

Mr, Meadows, Consul at Shanghai, in a dispatch to Lord John 
Russell dated February 19th, 1861, made a partial defence of the 
Taipings. He said that they had openly proclaimed themselves 
the opponents of the reigning dynasty; they had long before 
thrown off the character of local insurgents, and there was no 
longer any doubt of their object. “It has always been the great 
one of making themselves the heads of the first State in Asia, and 
the governors of i largest yay the wrontd Many of the 
accusations t inst them by the Im) ist Chinese are 
described by Mr Meadows as “ gross exaggerations.” He admits 
that they committed many cruel actions; but, he continues, 
“while considering it an established fact in the history of the 
Taipi that they, in taking Nanking, put the whole of the 

to death, not spari the women and children, 
and while thinking it hij Frobable thet they will teat i the 
«ame way any other of the military colonies of the Tartar con- 
querors of their country, I have long ago arrived at the full 
conviction that the tales of the slaughter committed by them on 
their own countrymen are not only exaggerated, but very grossly 
exnggerated.” Mr, Meadows, it seems, was anxious to prove that 
they were patriots, fighting ruthlessly indeed, but not the “mere 
ved bed ee and murderers” their opponents represented 
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A Mr. Michie, an Englishman employed in a Uritish metcan- 
tile house, who visited Nanking in in March, 1864, describes the 
Taipings in that city as being extremely well ‘drewed and well fed. 
A great part of the population of the city were capuves and slaves 
from all parts of the country, | hen Wang, or Heavenly 
had 63 wives and 300 female attendants, a fat which might 
have reaconably have caused some doubts as to the Christan 
orthodoxy he pretended to, Mr. Michie was not chary of express. 
ing his opinion of the Taipings Thave no hope of any good, 
ever coming of the movement. No decent Chinaman will have 
anything to do with it. They do nothing but burn, murder and 
destroy; they hardly profess anything beyond that. They are 
detested by all the country people ; and even those in the city 
who are not of the ‘brethren’ hate them. Trade and industry 
are prohibited; ther land taxes are three times heavier than 
those of the Impenalists ; they adopt sto ineasures to soothe and 
conciliate the peopl, nor do they act in any way as if they had 

® permanent interest in the soil. ‘hey don't care about the 
ordinary slow and sure sources of revenuc ; they look to plunder, 
and plunder alone, for subsistence, and T must say I cannot see 
any elements of stability about them, nor anything which can 
claim our sympathy.” 

In a dispatch from Consul Harvey, of Ningpo, dated March 
goth, 1864, the writer says: :~-“* Not one single step in the direction 
of a ‘good government’ has been taken by the ‘Taipings ; not any 
attempt made to organize a political body or cummercia) institu. 
tion ; not a vestige, not a trace, of anything ayproaching tu order, 
or regularity of action, or consistency of purpose, can be found 
in any one of their public acts; the words ‘governmental 
machinery, as applied 5g ‘Taiping rule, have no possible meaning, 
here ; and, in short, desolation is the only end obtained, as it 
always has been, wherever the sway of the marauders had had its 
fall scope, and their power the liberty of uncherked excess... 
I in notorious that their forces are swelled considerably by all the 
bad characters of the districts they pass through, and who, being 
under no possitle moral control (except :o far as military 
obedience and a pseudo discipline are concerned), commit every 
excess known, and let me add, almost unknown, to the human 
mind. ‘These are delicate matters to allude to in a public dispatch, 
Dut my meaning will be sufficiently clear when I state that the 
conduct of some of these monsters to women and young girls is 
such that no pen, bowever guarded, could cunvey an idea.” 

The Rey. Mr. Roberts, an American missionary, who visited 
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Nanking, was soon undeceived as to the Christian character of 
the and in a letter to Mr. Bruce described the leader ar a 
“exary man,” entirely unfit to govern, violent and bloodthirsty, 
ordering individuals to be put to death for a word without trial, 

From many other sources of information, Mr. Bruce, the 
British minister in China, was fully convinced of the real nature 
of the movement and the character of its leaders; and his official 
i are of great interest. 


DECEIVING THE MISSIONARIES. 


Protestant missionaries stationed in Chinese seaport towns, and 
visiting such of the inland cities as they were able to reach by the 
tacit or open permission of the authorities, were naturally anxious 
to examine the validity of the pretensions to Christianity made 
by Hung and his followers. If they were really zealots for Chris- 

ity, they might be sowing, in a rough fashion indeed, but not 
ineffectually, the seeds of a purer faith ; and if they threw open the 
districts under their control to the influences of more civilized and 
enlightened teachers, they might indeed be the instruments in the 
great religious work of bringing the “Land of Sinim” (Isa. xlix. 
12), believed by many Biblical commentators to indicate China, 
under the influences of the Gospel. One of these missionaries, an 
American, Mr. J. L. Holmes, witnessed the Taiping mode of 
worship, and afterwards had conversations on the subject with 
Chung Wang, the Faithful King. Mr. Egmont Hake quotes Mr. 
Holmes’s account at length. We are compelled to be satisfied 
with a few passages. The writer says :— 

“At night we witnessed their worship. It occurred at the 
beginning of their Sabbath, midnight of Friday. The place of 
worship was the Chung Wang's private audience room. He 
was himself seated in the midst of his attendants—no females 
‘were present. They first ‘or rather chanted ; after which 

sen penyer waa reed and by an officer, upon which 

sa in, and then separated. The Chung Wang 

again he left his seat, and asked me if I under- 
mode of worship. I replied that 1 had just seen it 
fisst time. He asked what our mode was. I replied 
endeavoured to follow the rules laid down in the Scrip- 
thought all departure from them to be erroneous, He 
proceeded to explain the ground upon which they departed 
The Tien Wang had been to heaven, be said, 
the Hea Father. Our revelation had been 
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handed down for eighteen hunded years. They had received a 
new, additional revelation, and upon this they could adopt a 
different mode of worship. 1 replied that if the Tien Wang had 
obtained a revelation, he could determine its genuineness by com. 
paring it with the Scriptures. If they coincided, they might be 
parts of the same; if not, the new revelation could not be true, 
as God did not change. He suggested that there might be a sort 
Of disparagement, which was yct appropriate, as in the Chinese 
garment, which is buttoned at onc side. To this comparison I 
objected, as comparing a piece of man’s work with God’s work. 
Ours was little and imperfect; His, great and glorious. We 
should compare God’s works with each other. The sun did not 
tise in the east to-day, and in the west to-morrow. Winter and 
summer did not exchange their respective characters. Neither 
would the Heavenly Father capriciously make a Liw at one time 
and contradict it at another. His Majesty scemed rather dis- 
esa a thus being carried ome of the = track in bdeoelrd 
was in the habit of discoursing, we |, Proposing to 
farther upon the subject at another timer" . 

If the Chung Wang found it difficult to answer the arguments 
of the Christian missionary, Mr. Holmes must have been as much 
puzzled by the remarkable illustration of the buttuning of a 
Chinese garment, one of the quecrest contributions to theological 
controversy we remember to have met with. At another inter- 
view with the Faithful King, Mr. Holmes “ referred him to various 

jes in the New Testament which conflicted with the 
doctrine of Tien Wang. I found impossible to gain his attention 
to these matters. He was ready enough to declaim in set speech 
about al! men being brethren, but it was easy to jcrceive that his 
religion, such as it was, had no hold upon his heart He con 
feased carelessly that the revelation of ‘Tien Wang did nut agroe 
with the Hible, but said that of ‘Tien Wang, being later, was more 
authontative. I found him but little disposed to have his sath 
tested, either by reason or revelation, ur, indeed, to think about 
it at all, when it was abstracted from public affairs.” 

It appears tolerably evident that the Chung Wang had little 
more belief than his visitor in the so-called revelation ; but it was 
&@ most important aid to the great scheme of cunquest in con- 
nection with which he held su prominent a postion. fe could 
fight much better than he could argue; and had as few i 
as military scruples. 

‘Mr. Hoimes examined the validity of the religious professions 
of the Taipings by the Divinely-authorized text, “By their 
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Graits ye shall know them”; and this is the conclusion be 
arrived at—a conclusion amply justified by the experience of other 
uirers ~~ 

ing “1 could not perceive that there was any elevation of character 
or sentiment to distinguish them from the great mass of the Chinese 
population ; indeed, the effect of his [the ‘Tien Wang's) pretensions 
to « commission to ‘slay the imps’ appears to have annihilated in 
their minds all consciousness of crimes committed against those 
who are not of their own faith. To rob and murder an adherent 
of the Mantchoo dynasty is a virtuous deed. To carry away 
his wife or daughter for infamous purposes, or his son, to train up 
for the army, are aif legitimate acta. We questioned some of 
the boys who were sent to wait on us as to their nativity; some 
were from Ngang-hu-ai, some from Hupel, some from Honan, and 
others from Kiang-sii Wherever their armies had overrun the 
country, they had captured the boys and led them away with 
them. The large proportion of comely-looking women to be 
seen looking out at the doors and windows showed the su 

wy in in which these celestial soldiers provided themselves 


FIRING ON A BRITISH VESSEL. 


When, in 1858, the Earl of Elgin, the a Plenipotentiary, 
went up the Yang-tee river, he found the ‘Taipings in possession 
of most of the important towns on the banks. The steamer in 
which he made the excursion was fired on from one of the for- 
tified places, The fire was retumed, and the town bombarded 
and entered. It was then discovered that the Taipings had 
evacuated it, having slaughtered most of the inhabitants, and the 
town was in ruins The Taiping leaders afterwards asserted that 
the firing on the vessel with Lord Elgin on board was a mistake 
on a of the commandant of the forts. 

lay, 1869, the rebels gained a great victory over a hundred 
sioutind of the Impesislists outside Nanking, and then advanced 
to Seochow, or Sou-tcheou, the former being the orthography most 
familiar to Englishmen. It is a very large and important city in 
the maritime province of Kiangssu, wth a population estimated at 
about a million, and a great trade emporium, with access by the 
Imperial Canal, a waterway, about seven hundred miles, constructed 
to unite the Yang-tse and the rivers of the south, and give a com- 
paratively easy access by water to Pekin "The rebels, a5 
usual, looted the town, and so great was the amount of trea- 


FOREIGN MERCHANTS ALARMED, “ 


sare captured, that three weeks were occupied in removing it to 
Nanking, 


SHANGHAI THREA ED, 


The Engiish authorities had hitherto held aloof from the 
contest between the Imperiaiists and the rebels; but encums 
stances occurred which rendered it impossible the attitude of 
heutrality could be maintained. We and our allies, the French, 
were in open hostibty with the Chinese ; and, froma military point 
of view, the action of the Taipings, as a great embarrassment 10 
the government, was favourable to us. But the great mercantile 
city, Shanghai, the most important scaport of Chaw, was now 
threatened, and in Shanghai wete large establishments and 
factories occupied by English, French, and American oterchante, 
English merchants possessed shipyards, ducks, and engincering 
establishments, ‘The city is situated on the Woosung river, about 
twelve miles from its entry into the Yang tse, and 
than about fifty mules from Soochow, ‘The wealthy C! 
chants of Shanghai, alarmed at the near approach of the ‘Taipings, 
had undertaken to provide the necessary funds if the gusernor of 
the province would enlist a force uf foreigners to defend the city. 
Danger, indeed, was imminent, and already the great seapurt was 
crowded with refugees from villages which bad Leen burned, and 
whose lands had been laid waste. 











FILIBUSTER DEFENDERS. 


The Chinese authorities permitted the organization and equip- 
ment of asmall force of foreigners, under the Icadershp of an 
American named Ward, 2 sailor filibuster, who had taken part in 
Walker's ill-starred expedition to Nicaragua. He was a brave man, 
and his experience of tregulur fighting yained in Auucrica promised 
to be of service. With him was united, as second in command, 
another adventurer nained Buryevine, whe had secn a ood deal 
of fighting in his time ; but whov antecedents, Ike thse of 
Ward, it was as well to allow to “rest in the shade.” Had they 
lived two hundred years earlier, they would probably have 
established a flourishing business as parates on the Spanish Mun, 
The force led by these worthies consisted of American sailors, 
with a taste for seeing life, and 2 miscellaneous cullection of 
towdies, who might Le trusted to take care of any probable loot 
that came in their way. The English and French ambassadors, 
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in consideration of the great interest their countrymen engaged 
in commercial pursuits had at stake, decided to assist the 
authorities in ting Shanghai from attack, and preserving 
tranquillity within the city, on the ground tbat it was an open 
port, and that there was a community of interest between the 
foreign and the native merchant. 

By the middle of 1860, the Taipings had advanced within 
twenty miles of Shanghai, and occupied a small town named 
Sung-Kiang. A reward was offered to Ward if he could retake 
this place, and with a little force of about a hundred sailors, he 
arescpeed the fest. He had, however, greatly miscalculated the 

of the enemy, and was repulsed with considerable loss 
hide , however, by a body of Chinese soldiers, he made snother 
attempt, and was successful in driving out the Taipings. Being 
joined by more adventurers, he made various raids on the rebel 
position. ae cee hare eta of Brindd Lagan ue 
energetic Chur nore ful King, advanced with « 
amy, drove beck sk Ward and his rabble following into Sang. 
Kiang ; and leaving outside that town a sufficient force to wi 
Pani and seth Ward a prime tna towards 

}, Tavaging the country passed tl 

Affairs wee now in a critical condition. The mercantile 
city could not be permitted t to be endangered, and the British and 
French troops in the port joined the Imperialists, and on the 18th 
of August, 1860, drove back the advancing Taipings with great 
loss, Wang Chung retreated to Soo-chow, whence he was sum- 
moned by his kingly superior, the head of the rebellion at Nan- 
king, who had in view a great expedition, in which the services 
of the able Faithful King would be required. The purpose was 
to make n grand attack on the Imperialists and drive them from 
the cities on each side of the Yang tse, between Nanking and 
Hankow, a distance of about 400 miles. Great Britain, as a 
nation, had no wish to interfere with the Taipings, except vo far 
as the defence of the great-commercial ports against their attacks 
was concerned; and Admiral Sir James Hope, our naval com- 
mander-in-chief on the Chinese station, sailed up the river for 
the purpose of visiting those ports on its banks which had been 
opened up to foreign trade by the Convention of Pekin. In 
February, 1861, the admiral reached Nanking, and entered into 
communication with the rebel leaders. An understanding was 
arrived iy io oe Mogiros be oe. interference with the river 
trade, and that for the space of one Shanghai was to 
unmolested by the Taiping army. ary 


CHUNG WANG’S BOASTING. a 


This convention was faithfully observed. The rebels passed 
the year in various endeavours to effect the occupation of the 
valley of the Yang-tse, but met with many reverses; and by the 
time when the year's truce had expired, were again in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai. Hung, the rebel leader, then formally 
announced to Admiral Hope that he intended to m. ke another 
attack on the port, receiving a reply to the effect that he would 
do so at his peril, for the force would certainly be resisted. 
Regardless of this warning, although he must have known that a 
British admiral is, of all men, the most likely to keep his word 
im such matters, and, besides, was very well able to keep his 
word. Blue Jackets are very scrupulous as to the fulfilment of 
their promises, especially when fighting is concerned. From the 
admiral, down to the man before the mast, if a British sailor 
Ssacestkes to give anybody « thrashing, he is tolerably sure to 

it. 


Chung Wang was ordered to march against Shanghai in 
January, 1862, and that act was the cause of the open co-opera- 
tion of the allies with the force under Ward, who was at Sung- 
Kiang, with about a thousand Chinese, fairly well drilled, and 
ed by European officers, under his command. Chung Wang 
appears to have had some confidence of success, At any rate, 
be desired to make his followers confident. He issued la 
mation, in which he said: “Shanghai is a little place. We have 
nothing to fear from it; we must take it to complete our 
dominion.” The reply to this announcement on the part of the 
ilies was very practical. The English and French commanders, 
with Ward's force, and in conjunction with an army of Imperialists, 
resolved to clear the country from the Taipings for thirty miles 
round the town. Heavy fighting followed, and in it Gordon took 
part. The French admiral was killed, and Admiral Hope was 
wounded. In September, Ward was eee pion ried 
appointed to succeed him as leader of the litthe army whicl 
had commanded. = 

This worthy soon showed the metal he was made of. His 
wotions of military service were tainted with a strong infusion of 
the filibumering, piratical ideas he had acquired in America. He 
went to Shanghai with a hundred picked men, well armed with 
fifles, entered the house of the mandarin who was the local 
treasurer, and demanded moncy for the payment of arrears to his 
wen. The mandarin, who refused to comply with this demand, 
was struck by Burgevine, who sent his men into the treasury, with 
orders to take away forty thousand dollars. This act imme- 
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diately led to his dismissal from the command of the contingent, 
by the governor ofthe province, Li-Hung-Chang, one of the most 
Gistinyuished statesmen and solders of China, who had been 
specially selected for the command of the Imperialists at Shanghai. 
‘This eminent man is also known by the title Futai, and that 
Resignation frequently appears in the contemporary histories of 
the war. 

Asa result of the dismissal of Burgevine, a new appointment 
to the command of the foreign legion became necessary. 


GORDON IN COMMAND OF THE EVER-VICTORIOUS 
ARMY. 


In January, 1863, General {afterwards Sir Charles) Staveley, 
chief of the British forces in China, being applied to for advice 
and assistance, recommended Captain Gordon to the permanent 
command, if his Government should approve of its being taken 
by a British officer. Captain Holland, chief of Staveley’ 's staff, 
took temporary charge of the “Chang Sheng Chi'un,” or “ Ever. 
Victorious Army," the name with which the Chinese hed od glorited 
the forcign contingent, destined shortly afterwards to deserve the 
title Holland and another British officer, Major Brennan, had 
been defeated in their expeditions ; but on the very day of the 
repulse of the former {in February, 1863), in an attempt to storm 
the strongly fortified town, Taitsan, a dispatch arrived sanction- 
ing the placing a British officer in command of the force, and 
Brevet Major Gordon was at once appointed, and immediately 
set to work to complete the organization of the army under his con- 
trol, The commissioned officers were all foreigners, the majority 
American, and including English, French, Germans, and Spanjards. 
Their sensitiveness and national jealousies gave some trouble, 
overcome by Gordon's resulution and tact. ‘The non-commis- 
sioned officers were all Chinese, selected from the ranks. The 
drill of the force was on the British model, and words of command 
were given in English, 

‘The British Government also permitted the organization of a 
naval force, in the employ of the Chinese, under the command of 
Captain Sherard Osborne, an officer who had highly distinguished 
himself in the operations of the Crimean War, and who subse- 
quently gained great reputation in connection with Arctic explo 
ration, On his arrival in China, Osborne found that he was to 
be subordinated to one of the provincial governors, and, declining 
to be placed in such a position, returned to England. 





MORE BOASTING BY THE WAKGS. “as 


A BRAGGING LETTER. 


The repulse of Captain Holland was considered to be a great 
success scored by the Taiping. Mr Hake quutes the translation 
of a letter written hy one of the Waays, describing the attack on 
‘Taitsan, and the failure of the Knitis to capture it, It is written 
in a boastful tone, and Captain Holland and his foree are treated 
in a tone of contempt, with an attectatiun of pity for their inca- 


% ‘We laughed and we jested,” wrote the exultant Wang, who 
as yet knew not Gordon, and his capacity fur making his oppo- 
nents (to use a familiar proverbial phrase) “laugh at the wrong 
side of their mouths "—" we laughed and we jested as we saw the 
slaves of the ‘Tartar usurper advancing to destruction. Kut our 
chief was wroth when he saw the handful of men who had come 
out against him. . . . ‘Anse,’ cried he, © inheritors of 
eternal peace ; arise and drive these imys frum the face of our 
land.’ And we arose at his word as one man; the ery of 
‘Blood!’ was in our mouths, and the thirst of blood consumed 
us; we sallied forth on the ‘ever-victorious troujs,’ and behold 
they setired so soon as they saw the brandishing of our speara, 
Many flcd, flinging away their arms in their havte ; their ammuni- 
tion and their belts alvo they cast upon the ground in their fear. 
The impish followers of the mandaring set them the example, and 
many followed it. Litde cared they for bridges in thew haste ; 
they scattered themselves over the fare of the country, and we 
pursued them as they fled. ‘There were English offcers too, 0, 
recorder of events, how they ran! One of them flung away his 
pistol and his sword, and swam the creek in his haste, Another 
also lost his sword, which the Sung-Kuang men picked. up, and, I 
am told, have it now in Sung-Kung,” 

Before long, the “recorder of events,” if such an official was 
really attached to the Taiping Court, would have a diffcrent tale 
to tell, that is, if he told it honestly ; but, perhaps, a little exercise 
of the imagination was permissible in the performance of his 
duty as Coust newsman, and he was ordered to spice his informa- 
tion to suit the taste of the mass of the ‘Taipings, who knew no 
better. The sneer of the writer of the letter at the courage of 
the British officers were not calculated to inake them extremely 
tender-hearted with the rebels when next brought into contact 
with them, 

“ We were surprised, O recorder of events, to see the English 
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Chuntai [officer in command] leading the retreat in his boat. We 
know that such is the practice of the impish mandarins; but we 
thought that English officers always sought the post of danger. 
thought, truly, that he would have brought up the rear, ieead 6 of 
eaving it to his second in command.” 

If the Wang who indited this epistle had been unlucky enough 
to fail into the hands of any British sailors, officers or men, and 
had been identified, it is ‘gute likely he would have ex) 
an unpleasant quarter of an hour. The writer, in a similarly 
boastful, but less personal vein, continues :-— 

“We retired before the face of the foreigners, because we 
knew their might; we withdrew beyond the line which they 
chalked out, and we will not transgress beyond it ; but the country 
we possess we will hold, and scatter to the four winds of heaven. 

any impish fiends who come against us. Let not the mandarin 
slaves think that in their service alone are foreigners employed, 
and that they alone reap the benefit of their warltke experiences. 
Numbers of them have acknowledged the supremacy of our 
Heavenly King, and joined in our efforts to make Great Peace 
prevail. Many were in Taitsan, and a Frenchman pointed the gua 
which carried death into the ranks of our foes. O recorder of 
events, we too have disciplined troops ; and we too have European 
firearms, as the imps found to their cost. They have essay 
‘our might, and have experienced the strength of our arm. 
them rest in Sung: Rieng, aby thought they could take Nanking, 
but they failed before Tai 





A NEW STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


On the asth of March, 1863, Major Gordon assumed active 
command of the foreign contingent at Sung-Kiang. The day before 
he had written a letter to his mother, which Mr. Hake has been 
permitted to reproduce, and a portion of which we take the liberty 
to quote. It explains his reason for taking a step which he knew 
would be very distasteful to his father, whose strict ideas of mili- 
tary duty limited it to devotion to the interests of his own country, 
‘who would with cheerful courage have undertaken any duty, how- 
ever perilous, in the service of Great Britain, but had little 
sympathy with ‘soldiers of phar powlh who would take service 
in what they considered a good cause irrespective of nationality, 
and whom he regarded a1 Quixotic. In this letter, Major Gordon 


mays 
“I am afraid you will be much vexed at my having taken the 
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command of the Sung-Kiang force, and that I am now a man- 
darin. I have taken the step on consideration. I think that any 
one who contributes to putting down this rebellion fulfils a 
humane task, and J also think tends a great deal to open China 
to civilization, 1 will not act rashly, and I trust to be able soon 
to return to England ; at the same time 1 will remember your 
and my father’s wishes, and endeavour to remain as short a time 
as possible. J can say that if 1 had not accepted the command, 
1 believe the force would have becn broken up, and the rebellion 
gone on in its misery for years. 1 trust this will not now be the 
case, and that I may soon be able to comfort you on this subject. 
‘You must not fret on this matter; I think 1 am doing a good 
service.” 

One of the new commander's first difficulties was to ry 
the natural eagerness of his men, and of the British generally, to 
avenge the defeat at ‘Taitsan. With quiet, but unflinching firm- 
ness, he succeeded in moulding others to his will, and set about 
Preparing. for a larger field of operations, Small attacks and skir- 

might vindicate the reputation of the sofdiers under his 
command, but would inevitably be accompanied by considerable 
toss of lite, and no effectual blow could be struck at the ‘Taiping 
power. (nly to drive them from the district extending thirty 
miles around Shanghai would be but a defensive art; and he had 
resolved on achieving more than that He was now an officer of 
the Chinese Government, and, loyal to his new masters, he con- 
ceived that it was his duty to endeavour to suppress the rebellion, 
which might otherwise be indefinitely prolonged, which was 
devastating some of the finest districts of the empire, and 
appeared to be rapidly attaining dimensions which even threatened 
the Imperial dynasty. We may fairly credit him, too, with some 
regatd for the political interests of his own country. Great 
Britain had been troubled enough with the reigning powers ; and 
had at length succeeded in establishing a condition of amity, 
indeed in assuming the position of, to some extent, a protecting 
power. Whether, with Hung.tsueschuen on the throne of Pekin, 
and his Wangs at the head of political affairs, new complications 
tight not aise, and new displays of British power become 
necessary, was probably a question not absent from the the mind of 
Gordon, who, in accepting a foreign temporary commission, had 
not forgotten his allegiance to his fatherland. 

‘With the instinct of military genius, he saw that the tactics by 
which thas malaga gear! F Napoleon effected 10 much— 
rapidity of movement, striking blows at points where they 
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were least expected—were best adapted to the position of affairs. 
He would keep the rebels in continual alarm, prevent them con- 
centrating their artnics, and furce them to rve an attitude of 
Gefence at all their positions. If he could carry out this plan, 
he would effectually hinder them from attacking Shanghai or any 
other of the ports. It was a great undertaking which he set 
before himscif. His force was numerically weak; the Taipings 
had about four great armics in the field. They held some of the 
Strongest and wealthiest cities in the empire; they possessed 
munitions of war, and that power, money, which has been called 
the sinews of war. Forcigners, skilled in the European arts of 
warfare, were in their service, and the Wangs and other generals 
were intelligent, cnergetic, and indubitably brave. In addition, 
the mass of the army was either consolidated by fanatical belief 
in the Divine mission of the teader, or animated by predatory 
habits, which made them willing to fight at all hazards, 
that unlimited loot were permitted to be an accompaniment of 
victory. 

It was indeed 9 great adventure ; but Gordon felt himself 
equal to undertake it, Difficulues are but stimulants to such 
minds as his, 


BEGINNING THE CAMPAIGN. 


Two stcam-vessels were placed at his disposal, and on board 
of them he embarked about a thousand infantry and two hundred 
of his artillery. Many British ofticers applied to General Brown, 
who had succeeded General Staveley as commander of the forces 
at Shanghai, for permission to join Gordon ; and probably more 
would have dune so, had not such a step involved, according to 
Horse Guards regulations, retirement on half-pay. Permission 
was given, subject t0 to Gordon's approval, and he selected some of 
those whose qualifications sprcarcd to be most suitable to the 
work to be done. One of t! was Surgeon Moffat, of the 67th 
Regiment. He remained with his leader throughout the cam- 
paign—the only one who did so—and was of great value to the 
expeditionary force. Aided by this reinforcement of trained and 
competent officers, he was able to Tid of some of the old 
officers who had served under Ward and Bowene ond whore 
notions of warfare were rather in accordance with the practices 
of those leaders than with the military discipline Gordon was 
determined to enforce. The new commander soon improved the 
‘drill and conduct generally of the force, and, in a very short time, 


PUSHAN AND CHANZU. “” 


‘was recognized by the men as one who had a will of hia own, and 
was bot to be trifled with, while, at the same time, he was scru- 
pulously just to ail Hefore long, too, they found that he was a 
military leader whose calm courage in the fteld equalled his other 
qualities. 

A force of Imperiaiists was entrenched not far from Fushan, 
a small town, with a bad reputation as a haunt of pirates, on the 
southern side of the estuary of the Yang-tze. Protected by the 
Chinese force, which had not apparently the courage to advance 
from its secure position, but the presence of which presented an 
obstacle to any attack by the Taipings on Gordon's troops while 
disembarking, the Major effected a landing, and made a rapid 
advance on Fushan, which was strongly garrisoncd by the rebels, 
Tt was an important position, about twelve miles to the north of 
Chanzu, a city occupied by an Imperial garrison, but in great 
danger from the proxunity of the rebels at Fushan. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson, in his history of the “ Ever-Victorious 
Army,” tells us that the gartison of Chanzu had all been rebels, 
but had “ suddenly transferred the town and their services to the 
other side. ‘I'heir chief, o Kuo-Chung, had persuaded them to 
shave their heads and declare for the Imperialist cause early in 
the y and this they did in conjunction with the garrison of 
Fushan: but no sooner had they done so, than the Faithful Kin, 
came down upon them with 2 Large force, took Fushan, and ‘aid 
siege to them, trying to overcome them by various kinds of as- 
sault and surprise He brought against them the two 33-pounders 
which had been recovered after being taken at Taitsan, and par- 
tially breached the wail. He offered any terms to the soldiers 
if they would come overs ; and, in order tv show his great success, 
sent in the heads of three European olticers who had Leen killed 
at Taitsan. Lo, in these trying circumstances, had been obliged 
to do a great deal of beheading in order to keep his garrison 
staunch ; but he, and probably most of bis followers, felt they 
had committed too unpardonable a sin ever to trust themselves 
again in ‘Taiping hands.” 

To relieve this garrison and to carry the war into the enemy's 
country were the immediate objects Gordon had in view; but it 
was necessary first to drive the Taipings from Fushan, in front of 
which they displayed a considerable force. On each bank of 
creck which gave access to Chanzu the rebels had erected a strong 
Mockade. These were bombarded by 2 32-pounder and five 
12-pounder howitzers, and the creck was bridged with boats with 
a celerity rather astonishing, probably, to the ‘laipings, who did 
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not understand the facility with which a trained officer of the 
Royal Engineers could accomplish such a work. The bombard- 
ment of the town lasted ee ahoat tines boats, and 7s & storm- 
in A ‘in , carried the position by assault. 
Tete reinforcements of the rebels arrived from the force before 
Chanzu, and Gordon thi it advisable to withdraw his men 
into the stockade he had up. On the following morning 
he found that the enemy was in full retreat towards Soochow. 

Successful so far, the relief of Chanzu was next to be achieved. 
Gordon strengthened his little army by the addition of a strong 
force of the Imperialists, who were, as we have said, entrenched 
in the locality. The country was open, and without encountering 
any opposition he reached the city, where he was most warmly 
welcomed. ‘The population of the place had been considerably 
increased by a number of refugees from the surrounding vill 
Gordon, as he tells us himself, “‘eaw the young rebel chiefs who 
had come over, and they are very intelligent, and splendidly 
dressed in silks, and with big pearls in their caps. ‘Ihe head 
man is about thirty-five years old ; he luoked worn to death with 
anxiety. He was so very glad to see me, and chinchinned most 
violently, regretting his inability to give me a present, which I 
told him was not the custom with us people.” 

Three hundred of Gordon's men were left to garrison a stock- 
ade, in case the Taipings should retum; and then the leader, 
with the remainder of his men, returned to his head-quarters at 
Sung-Kiang, In a very few days he had captured an important 
position, relieved 2 besieged garrison, and achieved a good deal 
towards clearing the country around Shanghai and the southern 
side of the mouth of the Yang-tze of the formidable foe. 


POSITION OF THE OPPOSED FORCES. 


It is not casy without the assistance of a sketch map to de- 
scribe the position now occupied by the contending forces. 
Shanghai is situated near the eastern extremity of a peninsula, 
formed by the Yang-tze on the north and the open sea on the 
eastand south. Sung-Kiang, the head-quarters of the contingent 
force, is about twenty-two miles to the south-west of Shanghai; 
and the western limit of the peninsula may be approximately 
fixed at the Imperial, or Grand Canal, which bas already been 
mentioned. On this canal, and a little more than twenty miles 
to the west of Shanghai, is the great city of Soochow, one of the 
most important strongholds of the rebels; and a short distance 
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Grther west is the Taiho Lake, a sheet of water about forty miles 
in greatest breadth, and nearly of the same extent from north 
to south. Taitsan, thirty miles north-west of Shanghai, still re- 
mained in the possession of the rebels, and a road led thence to 
Quinsan, another Taiping stronghold, and, beyond, to Suochow, 
A litle consideration of the position thus described will show 
that the rebels held a furmidable line of strong pusitios nearly 
across the peninsula, from Taitsan on the cast to Soochow on the 
west, the distance between these towns being about thirty-five 
miles, with Quinsan, strongly fortified and garrisoned, in the 
centre, That this line of defence must be denwlished before 
Shanghai could be considered to be in safety was evident ; and 
before taking any further moveruents, Gordun sct to work to 
mature a plan of operation. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


To make his army effivient was his first care. He reorganized 
it after the European model. It was nearly four thousand strong, 
and consisted of infantry Teyimeniy with four sicge batteries an 
two field batteries. Mont of the men were anned with smuoth- 
bore souskets of the old type, but Enficld rifles were given out to 
afew in whom the Major felt he could pliee most confidence. 
‘The uniform was of dark serge, with green turbans. At first the 
men disliked the uniform, the nickname, “Imitation foreign 
devils,” being given by their countrymen, but afterwards they 
were proud of it. One most important change effected was in 
the mode of paying the soldiers. Ward and Jburgevine had made 
bargains for special services at a low rate, making up the de- 
ficiency by permission of unlimited loot when a town was cap- 
tured. The force, indeed, under the lead of the Americans, 
resembled 2 horde of brigands rather than regular troops Gordon 
at once substituted regular payment, varying from £4 4 108 pein 
month to a lower amount, according to circumstances, and 
tively forbade plunder. The Chinese privates were well ratished 
with this remuneration, which, indeed, appeared to them almost 
@ princely income. Colonels and lieutenant-colonels received 
485 to £75 a month, and other officers payment diminishing 
with their ranks. The Hieutenants had £50 a month, far in 
excess of what they would reccive in the British army. 
himself was allowed $260 a month, or £3,130 a year, An 

pani Fee highly ayqreciated by all the members of the force 
was that the money was reguiarly paid by a Chinese official of 
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high rank, and at no time was the payment more than ten days 
in asrear. 

‘One of Gordon’s first cares was to provide a strong force of 
astillery and abundance of ammunition, means of transport, pon- 
toon equipment, bamboo ladders, planks for short tramways, and 
a variety of materials which his engineering experience had taught 
him might be useful in making rapid movements and attacking 
strong positions. The drill of the men was most carefully con- 
ducted by the European and American officers, and the well- 
instructed non-commissioned officers. The artillery was practised 
in siege operations, and soon exhibited remarkable promptness 
and iency. Gordon himself was a master of the military art, 
studied in theory at Woolwich and in practice before Sebastopol ; 
and he impasted to others the instruction be had himself received. 
Discipline was enforced by methods of punishment adapted to 
the Chinese rank and file, and the officers were liable to imme- 
diate dismissal for disobedience or neglect of duty. In addition to 
the military force thus carefully prepared for action, steamers and 
gunboats were provided, an adjunct to the force of great value. 

Doubtless there were some complaints that Gordon did not 
take the field at once; but he well knew that adequate prepara- 
tion is half the battle, and that victories are sometimes organized 
at head-quarters by able management. A force, however brave 
and enthusiastic, is little better than an ill-armed, ill-fed mob, if 
pes rine with necessary materials for the grim work to be done, 

dissatisfied with irregularity of payment. When Gordon 
inspected his amart, well-irilled soldiers, supported by an efficient 
force of artillery, he felt that he was nearly half-way on the road 
Sard crt mp tm 
recei ial support from the Chinese governor of the 
province, the intelligent and able Li-Hung-Chang, a mandarin of 
the Yellow Button, and as we have already said, one of the most 
distinguished and influential of the Imperial officials. There bad 


chief administrator of the empire. His cause was warmly 
advocated by the American minister, who, it would seem, per- 
mated hie sation byempathies to oucarue ia better § 74 > 

representations i-Hung-Chang (or more briefly, Li 
which shortened name it till be contenient to refer to him in 
future) in favour of Gordon were so vigorous and earnest that the 
intercession of the American minister, and, strange to say, of the 
‘British representative, Sir Frederick Bruce, on behalf of the 
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American soldier of fortune, were of no avail, Prince Kung 
evaded the responsibility of offending the two ambassadors by 
positive denial of their requests, by referring the matter to Li, 
who, he politely sard, was better qualified than himself to decide 
the matter. Li had long before made up his mind as to the 
quahfications and conduct of Burgevine, and firmly refused to 
reinstate him. We shall hear more of the unscrupulous adven- 
turer before we have Ginished our narrative. 


AN ACT OF TREACHERY. 


Gordon's plan of action was first to attack Quinsan, a most 
important position, commanding the roads to Soochow, which met 
there, and in direct communication also with Taitsan, which was 
almost entirely dependent on it for supplies. The rebc! arsenal 
and shot manufactory were at Quinsan ; and its capture, therefore, 
would be a great bluw to the Taiping army. Before Gordon 
had time to reach Quinsan, he received intelligence of an act of 
gross treachery which compelled him to alter his plans = The 
rebel commander of ‘Taitsan had sent a message to the Chinese 
governor, I, offering to surrender the town. 14 immediately 
sent a small force of Impenalists to occupy it; but on arriv- 
ing there, the soldicts were made prisoners, and two hundred 
beheaded. 


STORMING OF TAITSAN. 


Gordon at once resolved on attacking Taitsan, and inflicting 
severe punishment on the cowardly murderers—no other term 
could be fairly applicable to men who could be guilty of 10 
treacherous an act. To do so, however, demanded all the resolu- 
tion, skill and courage which Gordon possessed. The Taiping 
garrison was at least ten thousand strong ; the guns were served by 
English, French, and Americans, skilled artitlerists, and the town 
‘was strongly fortified with stockades beyond the walls. His own 
force was not more than three thousand, all told. Nothing 
daunted, he made a bold advance, captured some of the outlying 
stockades, and took up a position in the westem suburbs, about 
three-quarters of 2 mile from the gate. Two bridges which spanned 
a canal were then seized, and some small forts which protected 
the road to Quinsan were taken possession of, thus preventing 
communication between the two important rebel positions. Gordon 
then opened a fierce fire from his guns, placed within a hundred 
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farts of the town. The fire of the enemy was brisk, but inflicted 
ittle damage, The moat being bridged with gunboats, which had 
arrived from head-quarters, 2 storming party crossed, and the 
heavy fire having made breaches, a determined attempt was made, 
under the leadership of Captain Bannen, to enter the town. The 
defenders exhibited great courage and determination to fight 
fiercely iu repelling the attack. They appeared in A aed numbers 
on the walls, poured down 2 hail of fire on advancing 
column, hurled fireballs at the bridge, and even succecded— 
how is not clearly known—in capturing one of the gunboats. 
Captain Bannen and his party, with undaunted courage, succeeded 
in mounting the breach, and engaged in hand-to-hand conflict 
with the garrison. ‘The Taipings, headed by their foreign aexilia- 
ties, met the assault with spears, and the storming party, yielding 
to the force of numbers, was compelled to fall back. Gordon now 
resumed the cannonade, firing over the heads of the stormers into 
the breach. Then Bannen and his gallant party made another, 
and this time a more successful, rush, but Bannen himself was 
killed. Suffering from the fierce cannonade to which they had 
been exposed, the rebels made a less determined resistance than 
before ; and the stormers, after some desperate fighting, carried 
the breach, and over the dead bodies of friend and foe entered 
the town. Then, resistance being hopeless, the garrison fled in 
terror and confusion before the onslaught of the “ Ever-Victorious,” 
trampling one another to death in their disordered flight Of the 
Inmperialists who had been so treacherously inveigled into the 
town, two mandarins and three hundred men were found alive. 
‘Tt was a brilliant victory, but cost the assailants dear, Gordon’a 
toss being between four and five hundred, a large deduction from 
the strength of his little army. The Taipings had, in proportion 
to their numbers, suffered slighter loss. 

In 2 letter sent home after this gallant affair, Gordon says :— 
“ Taitsan was very important, and its capture well merited, after 
the treachery shown by the head chief, who was wounded in the 
head. It opens out a large tract of country; and the Chinese 
generals were delighted, and have said all sorts of civil things 
about the force. 1am now a Tsung Ping mandarin (which is the 
second highest grade), and have acquired a good deal of influence. 
I do not care about that over much. I am quite sure I was right 
in taking over the command, as you would say if you saw the 
ruthless character Gf the rebels. Taitsan is a large place, and 
was Srongly held. dtis a Fu, or capital city.” 

It is rather noteworthy, as exhibiting the affectionate character 
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of the writer, that many of the letters published by Mr. Hake are 
addressed by Gordun to his mother. He knew that his father, 
with bis stnct nonons of nuitary allegiance, would recesve the 
news of achicvements in Chma with but small sympathy, whatever 
unacknowledged pnde he might fl im the display of hus son's 
ability as a miltary leader. 


CRUEL EXECUTIONS BY THE CHINESE 


Some of the Tarpings were made pnsoners by the Impenalists 
after the sige, and handed over to Governor La Seven of them 
were recognized as having been poncipally engaged in the 
treacherous act by which so many lives had been sucnticed, and 
it was resolved to make ternble examples of them by the infection 
of death, accompanied by homble tortures, When Gordon heard 
of this determination he protested yeorously ; but the prisoners 
were in the hands of mandarins over whom he had no cuntrol 
whatever, and he was powerkss to prevent the execution, ‘The 
wretched prisoners were, previous ty decapitaven, ted up and 
exposed to public view for about five hours, with arrows pierced: 
through various parts of the budy, and pieces of skin dayed ftom 
the arms, Of all people claiming any dexrce of civilzation--and 
they make considerable claim in that respect—the Chinese are 
the most crucl im inflicting punishment, and the most ready to 
inflict it for the most tring offences, In the case of these 
“Taipmgs, it was argued by the mandanny that they had not been 
taken as prisoners of war, but subsequently, and had, therefore, no 
nght to be treated as those captured im actual contlet were 
treated by civilzed nations; and, indeed, that the punishinent 
inflicted on them was exceptionally mill, 

‘This sanguinary punishment excited the indignation of the 
British commander, General Brown, who immediately informed 
Governor Li that the repetition of such an act would inevitably 
lead to the withdrawal of his troops, and the refusal of further 
assistance to the Imperial cause, Gordon, we have scen, made 
an ineffectual protest. The English residents were greatly shocked 
by the barbanty of the proceedings; and as bad news scidom 
loses much in travelling, by the time the intelligence had reached 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong, the executions—cruel enough, in all 
conscience, as it was in reality—was made even more horrible 
by the invention of add:tional details, Correspondents of the 
Shanghai Shipping News and other papers, wnting under the 
signatures “Eye-witness,” “Justice and Mercy,” and other soms 
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de plume, contributed most harrowing accounts, creditable to their 
power of imagination, i if not to their scrupulous veracity. What the 

poor wretches suffered was bad but not so bad as the so 
Pinned eye-witnesses alleged. The Bi: of Victoria, Hong-Kong, 
communicated with one of these writers, and at a private interview 
received such a terrible account of the executions, that he imme- 
diately wrote to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord John Russell, adding that there was no doubt of the truth of 
the statements he had received. Had he beforehand reined 
in his benevolent impulses with the guidance of a cooler judg- 
ment, and inquired of General Brown a, gegen the case, 
m ipotenicic ina Further a sari fe 
newspaper correspondents. on, when ing to 
unfounded attacks on Gordon for alleged compli icity in cruelties 
and massacres, and the effect on the British public, we shall recur 
to this matter, 

Gordon was, of course, greatly annoyed by these imputations 
on his character, which represented him as an unscrupulous and 
mercenary soldier of fortune, ready to connive at any atrocities 
perpetrated by his ail s. Difficulties of another kind were pre- 
ent. Notwithstanding the strict discipline he had endeavoured 
to establish in his force, the old Adam prevailed, and his Chinese 
noldiers looted considerably after the capture of Taitsan. Gordon 
resolved not to inflict immediate severe punishment, but rages 


gua at Bang King immediate ‘Glove retred to bead 
officers and men for their gallantry at Taitsan—certainly a 
well-deserved testimony, for a more brilliant feat of arms has 
rarely been recorded, even in the history of storming parties and 
forlom bo} pes—he added that some of the officers were to blame 
for theit lnsity of discipline. To give this censure practical effect, 
he filled the places of those who had been killed, or who hed 
thought it prudent to resign to avoid dismissal, not by promotion 

from lower grades, but by an infusion of fresh blood. Several 
officers of the 99th Regiment, quartered at Shanghai, had been 
permitted to offer their services, and they were appointed to the 
vacant posts, 


INSUBORDINATION. a 


A THREATENED MUTINY. 


‘Troubles, however, were not at an end. The English officers, 
roa shoes of ny nationalities, were tetchy and jealous. Gord ons 

irous ing the departments of the commissariat and rili- 
tary stores under the control of an English officer of rank and 
experience, selected Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General Cooks 
ley, of the English army, for this responsible and arduous posi- 
tion, Le contersed on him the rank mi} praperenpregy ay A 

iri violent ition, which ised to the 

peal ineubordination, was arated amoog the majors of the 
force. They felt that an inconvenient control would be exercised 
over them, and that their arrangements as to rations and other 
matters would be subjected to strict investigation. Immediately 
on the receipt of marching orders, the attack on Quinsan being 
the object, the majors, in an interview with Gordon, claimed to 
receive the same rank and pay as Lieutenant-Colonel Cooksley did. 
This request was peremptorily refused ; and then the dissatisfied 
tmajors determined to send in their resignation. Military honour, 
however, would not permit them to appear to be desirous to qt 
the army just at the time when a great action was to be un 
taken, they added a request that they should be allowed to 
serve in the expedition. They probably supposed that Gordon 
would be intimidated by the ¢ prospect of losing a number of expe- 
tienced officers, and would their demands; but they were 
mistaken in their man, and laboured under a false impression as 
to his energy and fertility of resource. Gordon accepted the 
resignations, and declined their services. 

‘The conduct of the officers influenced the men, already irri- 
tated by the renewed threatenings of punishment for loot, and the 
inability to dispose of their plunder from Taitsan. The morning 
following the resignation of the majors had been appointed for 
setting ovt on the Quinsan expedition; but no noldters, except 
Gordon's special body-guard, appeared on parade, and the officers 
reported that their men refused to move. The majors now felt 
that they had gone too far. Open mutiny is a serious matter, and 
Gordon was not the commander likely to treat it as a slight offence. 
‘The recalcitrant officers made humble submission, were permitted 
to resume their positions, and the men, following their example, 
returned to duty. 
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MARCH ON QUINSAN. 


Then the march began, and not a day too soon, The 
Imperial force, under the command of General Ching, an able 
soldier, who played a prominent part in the ensuing campaign, 
was in some peril, The Taipi greatly outnumbering the 
Chinese, were gradually surrounding the stockade. Gordon, by a 
rapid march, arrived in time, with two thousand three hundred 
infantry and six hundred artillery. The rebels outside the walls 
numbered about twelve thousand, and within the city, five miles 
in circumference, was a much larger force. Several strong forts 
in the neighbourhood were also occupied by rebel troops. 
Gordon at once attacked, and, notwithstanding the discrepancy of 
numbers, drove the enemy towards the west gate. But the task 
of attacking the city was attended with no ordinary difficulties. 
The stronghold was situated on a hill within the walls, and in 
front was an open plain. From this elevated position every 
manceuvre of the attacking force could be seen, and men were 
stationed to give information to Moh Wang, the Taiping com- 
mander. Strong as was the position, it was made still more diffi- 
cult of access by a ditch more than a hundred and twenty feet 
wide, which entirely surrounded the city. 

The whole district is traversed by creeks and watercourses. 
‘That peculiarity afforded material advantage to Gordon in ing 
out his hostile operations. The road between Quinsan and Soo- 
chow was skirted on one side by a lake, Yangsing, and on the 
other by various channels widening out here and there into broad 
sheets of water. Gordon determined to employ his little steamer, 
the Ayson, which was well armed, with its guns protected by iron 
mantlets, to command the line of road, and so render communica- 
tion with Soochow, and the arrival of Taiping reinforcements from 
that Fly, imnprecticable, 

y 3oth, a small fleet appeared, prepared to co-operate 
with the land force. On board the Ayson were three hundred 
picked riflemen ; field artillery were in boats accompanying the 
steamer, and about fifty small gunboats followed—in all, a flotilla 
of about eighty small vessels, with large white sails and variously 
coloured flags. About eight miles from Quinsan, on the road to 
Soochow, is Chunye, a village, in a commanding position, well 
fortified, and held ‘by Taiping soldiers. Gordon decided that this 
was the most convenient for cutting communication ; ‘but it 
‘was not very easily reached, the windings of the streams compelling 
@ passage of twenty miles through a district held by the enemy. 


DOINGS OF THE STEAMER “ HYSON." 9 


A little to the surprise, perhaps, of Gordon, who was on board the 
Hysen, 00 opposition was encountered, and Chunye, with its 
garrison, was ca) without the loss of a single life. The posi- 
tion thus gait was left in charge of the three hundred riflemen 
from the Hyson ; and then Gordon undertook a reconnoitring expe- 
dition towards Soochow, The steamer was commanded by an 
American of great experience and ability, and in whom Gordon 
placed the utmost confidence. 

The Alyson had not proceeded far on its way, skirting the 
toad, when a large rebel force, marching hastily to the relief of 
Quinsan, wasseen. The Taipings were surprised to find that they 
had opponents on the water as well as on the land; and as the 
steamer opened a vigorous fire upon them, killing many, they 
retreated in confusion, The road was narrow, and the rebels 
became a confused mob, crowding together in inextricable confu- 
sion, and incapable of escaping the murderous fire which poured 
into them from the steamer. They had indeed fallen into a 
cleverly-contrived trap. Before them the road was blocked; and 
to add to their disaster, in their disordered efforts to retreat, the: 
encountered fresh bodies of reinforcements from Soochow. Bot! 
detachments became involved in hopeless confusion, and were 
exposed, without a chance of escape or resistance, to the fatal fire 
from the steamer. 

On the banks of the canal stockades and strong stone forts 
bad been erected; but the rebels occupying them speedily 
evacuated the positions after a few shots from the Alyson, All the 
fortified positions were soon silenced ; and Gordon steamed up to 
the very walls of Soochow, and was able to make observations as to 
the position and strength of that important place of the test 
value to him. In the course of the night, he returned slong 
the canal, and early in the morning reached Chunye. ‘The rifle- 
men left at that post were in great peril. The Taiping garrison 
of Quinsan, not having the courage to meet the threatened assault, 
determined to retreat, and made their way along the road, hoping 
to reach Soochow. Against such a force, at least seven thousand 
strong, and made desperate by their position, the three hundred 
riflemen at Chunye would have fought at fearful odds, But the 
Aiyson arrived in time to save them, and steaming along the canal 
encountered the Quinsan garrison, and drove them in a state of 
panic back to the town they had deserted. 

The Imperalist army, under General Ching, surrounded by 
the field force of the enemy, were disheartened ; but plucked up 
courage when they heard of the arrival of the Zyson, with Gordon 
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on board. The steamer at once opened fire on the town; the 
garrison fied in terror; and after a few hours of active bombard- 
ment the Chinese force entered unopposed by the east gate. In 
this brilliant affair Gordon lost only seven men, and of those five 
were accidentally drowned. The Taipings, who had proved such 
an easy conquest, were about fifteen thousand in number. About 
five thousand of these were shot or drowned, or murdered by the 
people of the surrounding villages in revenge for the barbarous 
treatment had suffered. Gordon firmly forbade the 
slaughter of prisoners by his Chinese allies, and insisted that they 
should be considered 2s having surrendered to a British officer. 
Many of the prisoners taken, fine, tall men, had been im} 

‘by the Taipings, and it is therefore no wonder that they fou 
unwillingly, and that many were willing to take service wl 
apse About seven hundred were accepted as an addition to 
is army. 

In a letter written after the capture of Quinsan, Gordon says :—~ 
“The rebels certainly never got such a licking before, and I think 
that there will not be much more severe fighting, as we have such 
immense advantages in the way of steamers... . It is a wonderful 
country for creeks and lakes, and very rich. My occupying this 
city enables the Imperial Government to protect an enormous 
district rich in corn, etc., and the people around are so thank- 
ful for their release that it is quite a pleasure.. ... The governor of 
the province, Prince Kung, and nearly all the mandarins, are 
extremely satisfied with my appointment. I rejoice in the rank 
of Tsung Ping, or Red-Button Mandarin, but I do not wear the 
dress, as you may suppose.” 

He begs his mother not to believe any stories she may hear 
of cruelties committed with his knowledge or sanction. He men- 
tions a report that the rebels had given him £2,000 not to attack 
Quinsan; but, he adds, with a shrewd humour, those who 
believed the story must have been “slightly upset” when he 
bombarded and took the place. He had heard that Bu Wang, 
the principal man at Soochow, and ten other Wangs or generals 
(the kingly title appears to have been considerably extended beyond 
its original limits) who were attempting to lead reinforcements 
into Quinsan, were drowned in the retreat The Soochow people 
had removed their wives and families to vessels on the great lake 
‘Taiho, on the opposite side of the city; but, adds Gordon, “I 
think the Wangs will be greatly put out when they see the three 
steamers we have on the lake, which I hope they will do shortly.” 
One of the plans proposed by the Wangs—indeed, ordered in an 
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official proclamation—was to put powder under the steamer and 
oo blow ber sp. Bier nobody was: Socnd willing 00 ‘aizesnpt this 
dangerous 5 am contemplated ble: inpowder 
Alyson did not take place. e 

He and the few English officers on his personal staff wore 
“anything they could get”; and his men were by this time 
almoat in rags; but be was satisfied that he was doing good ser- 
vice in putting down the rebellion. 


QUELLING A MUTINY. 


Several short raids were made towards Soochow, and rebels 
were driven out of stockades not more than three-quarters of = 
mile from the city. Determined to obtain possession of this 
important position, Gordon removed his headquarters from Sung- 
Kiang to Guinea’. The change was disagrecable to the larger 
number of the men, who felt themselves much more at liberty in 
their old quarters, where they found opportunity of disposing of 
the loot they had contrived to obtain. Discontent ripened into 
mutiny, artillery were the first to display the spirit openly ; 

Tefused to fall in for drill, and when the officers remonstrated 
commanded, threa to blow them to pieces, They 
posted up a written proclamation ; but soon found thcy had their 
master among them. We continue the narrative of this dangerous 
outbreak, as told by Mr. Hake, on the authority of Mr, Andrew 
Wilson :— 


“Convinced that the non-commissioned officers were at the 
bottom of the affair, he called them up, and asked who wrote the 
proclamation, and why the men would not fall in. They had not 
She courage 0. feh eS ne eae Pood ans ea 
points. With quiet determination, Gordon told them that 
one in every five would be shot, an announcement which they 
received with groans. During this manifestation, the commander, 
with great shrewdness, determined in his own mind that the man 
whose groans were most loud and emphatic was the ringleader. 
‘This man was a corporal ‘Gordon approached him, dragged him 
out of the ranks with his own hand, and ordered two of the 
infantey standing by to shoot him on the spot. The order was 
Soetanly bere Gordon then sent the remaining non-com- 

into confinement for one hour, with the assu- 
rance that if, within that time, the men did not fall in, and if the 
name of the writer of the proclamation was not given uy; every 
fifth man among them would be shot. This brought them 
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their senses. The files fell in ; the writer’s name was disclosed, 
Gordon had done justice to him some hours before; it was the 
lond-voiced corporal” 3 


REFUTING CALUMNIES. 


When he heard of the, false accusations of cruelty made 

‘inst him in the newspapers, and so hastily sent home by the 
Bishop of Victoria, Gordon was more pained and irritated than 
perhaps he would have cared to acknowledge. He could face, 
with calm resolution, open mutiny, and punish summarily, in the 
face of an excited mob of fierce and discontented soldiery ; but his 
Teputation was dear to him, and he resented with considerable 
warmth the imputation on his character, as an honourable and 
humane man, When “the blast of war rang in his ears, he could 
stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, and disguise fair 
nature with hard-favoured ” as determinedly as could the 
valiant knights who fought at ; but he loathed massacres 
in cold blood of men without arms in their hands, and shuddered 
at the barbarity with which the Chinese executed their prisoners, 
The Shanghai Shipping News had been the medium through 
which the attack on him had becn made; and to that paper 
Gordon addressed a vindication at once of himself and of the 
men under his command. On the rsth of June, 1863, he wrote :— 

“Tam of belief that the Chinese of this force are quite as 
merciful in action as the soldiers of any Christian nation 
could be ; and, in proof of this, can point to over seven hundred 
prisoners, taken i in the last engagement (Quinsan), who are now in 
our employ. Some have entered our ranks, and done service 
against the rebels since their capture. But one life has been taken 
out of this number, and that one was a rebel who tried to induce 
his comrades to fall on the guard, and who was shot on the spot. 
It is a great mistake to imagine that the of this force are 
worthless. They will, in the heat of action, put their enemies to 
death, as the troops of any nation would do; but when the fight 
ia over, they will will associate as freely together as if they had 
never fought. If ‘Observer’ and “Bye Witness,” with their friend, 
‘Justice and Mercy,’ would come forward and communicate what 
they know, it would be far more satisfactory than writing state- 
ments of the nature of those alluded to by the Bishop of 
Victoria. And if anyone is under the impression that the inhabi- 
tants of the rebel districts like their rebel masters, he has only to 
come up here to be disabused of his idea. I do not exaggerate 





A TROUBLESOME ALLY, 6s 


when I say that upwards of fifteen hundred rebels were killed in 
their retreat from Quinsan by the villagers, who rose ¢n sasse,” 


TROUBLES WITH THE CHINESE GENERAL, 


Certainly, Gordon’s position was not a bed of roses. Of the 
perils and uncertainties of actual war, he was probably as 
less as any man could be. He held his life in his hand ; his 
unfailing trust in Divine providence and guidance, and spirit of 
submission to the will of a higher Power, were so intense that he 
was supposed, even by those whoknew him best, to be nearlyas much 
a fatalist as the most devout Mohammedan. But he believed that 
no man’s time is up until his appointed work is done, and 
not having the prophetic power to see what his future work 
might be, he cheerfully and with a brave heart followed the pre- 

cept, “What thy right hand finds to do, do with thy aight” 
But he had troubles to encounter which demanded the exercise 
of all his powers of will and self-control. 

In allied military forces there are commonly intrigues and 
jealousies. General Ching, a brave soldier, the commander of 
the Imperial army associated with Gordon, envied his successes 
and the high reputation he was so rapidly gaining. He wished 
the Imperial government to believe that he was really the man of 
the situation, and that Gordon was 2 man of inferior abilities, who 
had contrived to push himself undeservedly into the first place. 
Gordon had no authority over Ging wi who on ie a ous ores 
n contemptuously disregarded vice, and at other times dis 

is achievementa in letters addressed to Governor Li, 
he said, he had been furnished with Par at Quinsan, he 
‘could have blown in the east gate, and taken the Place by storm ; 
bat he omitted to say that Gordon had the foresight to provide 
mg himself, a necessary preparation which Ching had over- 
He had the control of some gunboats, and, by mistake, 
fy he casero: bit of elle pronoee a Gone ball very good 
reason to believe, these vessels fired on a party of a hundred and 
fifty men of his army, under the command of Majors Kirkham 
and Lowden. When sharply remonstrated with on the subject, 
he at first treated the matter lightly ; but finding that Gordon was 
desperately in earnest he had the audacity to declare that hismen 
the gunboats cial not recog tue Ag displayed by the 

troops on which they fired. Gordon at once forwarded to 
Governor Li a statement of the real facts of the ase, and hurried 
to the scene of action, resolved to punish Ching for his breach of 
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faith by attacking him as he would attack the rebela. Governor 
Li sent Mr. McCartney to endeavour to e matters; and 
Ching, awaking to the serious nature of the position in which he 
iad pinced bimsely sed well erate tse Gost a eas De 8 ant 
spend his anger in words, thought that blows were neces- 
tury, consented to make a humble apology, which Gordon 
accepted, not wishing, if he could honourably avoid doing s0, 
to add internal quarrels in the face of a i enemy to the 
inevitable difficulties attending the great work he had under- 


BURGEVINE AGAIN, 


‘The adventurer Bu now a on the scene. 
Dismissed with psomien foen the eerice DP nperilina ists, he 
adopted a course worthy of bis antecedents, and offered his ser- 
vices to the Taipings. There were those still in Gordon's force 
who retained a liking for their old leader, whose free-and-easy 
secon oe the subject of of pinoder had obtained for him many 

and sympathisers of congenial tastes. Like the Free 
Cinco of the l days, like the French armies in the Palati- 
nate, the men who flowed Brgevine dd not object to taking a 
fair share of hard knocks if al license to help themselves 
when the victory was won. Honourable soldiers of Gordon’s 
stamp, when about to attack 2 large and fortified place, were con- 
tent to say, “What a city to capture!” The half-piratical 
soldiers of fortune who had followed the former leader were 
more to say, as old Marshal Blucher was reported to 
have said of London, when he visited it after the Peace of x84, 
“What a city for to plunder!” 


INSUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 


With some of these choice spirits (mostly the foreign officers) 
Burgevine contrived to open communications. Their consciences 
Gid not trouble them. At present they served the Chinese autho- 
rities; but in so doing, they occupied the position of mercenary 
soldiers, without nationality and without patriotism. They 
pers eat pel Adland pr Rhee fae alae 
jin pen ge eae flor dipenneag oan Aang Why, if 
the Taipings offered better terms, they shot wor fet under the 
Sebel flag, was a question which offered no perplexities. Gordon 
‘was too much their master, too honest a soldier, too fine a dis- 


SOOCHOW IN DANGER. 6 


mm, to suit their peculiar views; and they awaited an 
pa ag pe eng 
8000 a ‘app to 
the artillery ; and oficers of that arm of the ser. 
vice addressed Gordon, in a “round robin,” refusing to accom 
Pany the expedition, It was a worse case than that of the 
Tautinoas majors. bp oipralpeedioe pier pan aieelaer 
tmissioned officers as be had treated the toud-groanin; 
But be adopted the cour of ving then sae, ot spend 
serve the guns, thus dispensing with the services of the 
officers all . Rather staggered by this contemptuous 
aac! Seria ot tng ice we, Gade 0 racing 


i 


tual desertion, not seeing their way, besides, to the 
rebel camp, while Gordon's men and the flotilla on the and 
lakes; the way, the officers meditated on their position until 
midnight, and then sent in a letter asking forgiveness. Gordon 
‘was not sorry to restore them to their positions, although he made 
@ favour of doing do. He would have experienced great difficulty 
in supplying their places; and, we are told, “after “al, they were 
gallant men, whe be evinced much ability, an and a Pigh quick _ 
acquiring a know! country.’ ut 
eas second thon BP ecte te cal thak eae to here: 
“came, saw, and conquered,” than under 
Burgevine, or aay of the rebel leaders, whose future prospects 
were, at the least, doubtful. 


ie 


SOOCHOW THREATENED. 

‘The Imperial Government attached great importance to the 
capture of Soochow. It is a magnificent place, the “City of 
” and, from a strategical point of view, was the strongest 
part in the rebel lines. To obtain possession of it would be 
almost equivalent to breaking the back of the rebellion, Nanking 
itvelf would be nearly isolated, and surrounded by resolute and 
victorious foes. Soochow occupies the centre of a system of 
canals and natural waterways ; and, while Ching and other Chinese 


Hel 
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Wokong, was another fostified position ; and Kahpoo and Wokong 
secured a yunetion between the Imperial Canal and Lake Taiho, 
besides protecting the line of communication with the Taiping 
cities of the southern i 


infantry and artillery. Kahpoo made a stubborn, but ineffectual, 
resistance ; and the next day the force advanced towards Wokong. 
On the way was an unoccupied fort; and a body of the 

who had been watching with some apprehension the swift 

of the “ ever-victorious,” and the rapid movements of the ateamers, 
rushed towards it to secure the position. Gordon despatched 
two of his regiments to cut them off A smart race ensued. The 
rebels first reached the fort, but, in racing language, only won by 
a neck ; their opponents followed so close that they were able to 
dash into the fort and, after a sharp tussle, drive out the Taipings, 
‘There was severe loss on both sides in this desperate hand-to-hand 
encounter. 

Leaving the victors to occupy the fort so gallantly captured, 
Gordon made a rapid march to Wokong, destroying | some 
stockades which had been thrown up, and before night the place 
was surrounded by his troops. The garrison made some feeble 
attempts to force their way through Gordon's lines, but were 
driven back, and, being thoroughly disheartened, surrendered, 
encouraged to do so, perhaps, by the cowardice of their leader, 
Yang Wang, who had fied when he heard that the invincible 
Gordon was coming. Four thousand men, including the second 
in command, laid down their arms, and among these prisoners were 
many officers of high position in the rebel ranks. 


BURGEVIRE’S ROWDIES, a 
ruthless barbarians of the empire who claimed to be soldiers. By 
this time, too, the regularity of the payments to his soldiers bad 
been interrupted, probably by some Chii intriguing ; and he 
Sat how srestiy he Inftoence wae weakened when, i: nen Pact #9 

le a cause of complaint. Already there had been nume- 

rous desertions from his force; many of his officers were dis- 
contented and likely to repeat, under circumstances more favour- 
able to their designs, the acts of insubordination which he had 
previously subdued by his resolute attitude. He was, besides, in 
receipt of letters from his friends and persons in authority at 
home, telling him that he was in a false position, and urging im 
rf i which he had 


to atonce. The Chinese Government, from 


occasions great encouragement, had not yet learned fully to 
appreciate his character, and not unnaturally was disposed to 
listen to the representations made by his own countrymen. 


DESPONDENCY AND DISGUST. 


Disappointed and wearied, the resolute, hopeful spirit of Gordon 
for once gave way, and he left the army for Shanghai, resolved to 
resign his command. When he arrived there, he found reason to 
reconsider his determination. Burgevine, whose alliance with the 
‘Taipings has been already mentioned, had, with the assistance of 
@ man named Jones, who had been employed as master of a sraall 
Chinese war-steamer, the Xiao- Chiao, seized that vessel, and having 
collected a band of foreigners, of that loose and worthless class 
who commonly infest seaports, had succeeded in reaching 
Soochow, His followers, about three hundred in number, were 
well provided with arms, and ready for any work which afforded 
a ise of plunder. Gordon saw at once the importance of 
this addition to the rebel forces, and determined not to carry out 
Eis Sibenton of, reeagng lis command, bar seturaed to Quinaan, 
the headquarters of his force. 

Burgevine promised the gang of rowdies whom he had led, not 
only good pay, but ample licence to sack every town they could 
capture, and even assured them that Shanghai, so rich and attrac- 
tive from a predatory point of view, might be successfully attacked ; 
Gordon, he told them, had lost his influence, his force was reduced, 
and there Mus (prcat Gieaffection. Prevailing among those whe 
Temained. Of the last-mentioned state of affairs Gordon was 
well aware. He had kept under control, but certainiy had not 


Taipings, who, thus reinforced, might repossess themselves 
towns captured by Gordon, devastate the country, adding 
to ‘@ spirit of revenge, and even Shangha) 
be endangered. His arduous labour, his military successes, 
‘ight be rendered of no avail, if he, the master-spirit, threw 
dire It was not egotism, but experience, in some 


RENEWED DETERMINATION. 


So critical appeared to be the state of affairs, that Colonel 
Bough, commanding the British troops at Shanghai, wrote to 
General Brown, the commander-in-chief of the force, ing 
his anxiety. Gordon, having resolved to retain his position, lost 
Dot = moment io. preparing (0 cocounier the em complications 
If a shade of despondency had for a brief time 
affected him, it quickly disappeared when the time for action 
arrived, Hastening to Quinsan, on the ist of August, he 
immediately sent reinforcements to Kahpoo, which was in danger 
from the advance of a large force of the Taipings, estimated to 
number forty thousand, led by Europeans. On the following day, 
he went thither on board the Cricke?, The attacking force had 
blown up one of the gunboats; and one of Gordon's first mea- 
sures was to reinforce the stockade which commanded the river, 
and to protect the other gunboats and steamers by a strong 
force of infantry and artillery. Not caring to hazard an assault 
On his tong poston, fhe rece conten themselves for a time 
ith discharging some fireballs, and the congenial work of burning 
the adjacent viltages, 

Gordon's difficulties—serious enough from a wilitary point of 
er, 4 commander cf ‘8. amall' force, thrsatened..by § Seve 
enemy, outnum! it in proportion of ten to one—were 
searagited by tee want af a comepeeon secon in command. He 


SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY: ® 


| compelled to be continually passing backwards and forwards 
between Kahpoo and Quinsan, vend Cpeioeeed himself every 
arrangement for the defence of each of those places. In a letter 
from Quinsan, written on the 12th of August, he says: “I am in 
a very isolated position, and have most of the work to do myself. 
. . » » Wehad a field fight with the rebels st Kahpoo, and 
drove them back two miles, burning their camp. They hed become 
Hitp_tudacions, and bed come up close to the stockades, throwing 

into the same.” 
He refrained for the present from any active attack, 


declined to fulfil his en; Knowing the th of 
the Taping Gordon tatanvilling to ra Lia aaail force fa en 
attack on so strong a possession as Soochow. “TI feel,” he wrote, 
LF larg 0 mosag Tres ertrnated tothe that they ame, 63 it: sere, 
disposal, ani not Fossa aa consi 

rub? Although the successes achieve er ae 
Teen vo conienble not more then fy ay teed bose 

and only about seventy wounded. He had hopes tend, 
the capture of Soochow might be effected without any actual 
assault on that strong position, an assault which must be attended 
with great loss, even if successful. 


ATTACK ON WOSIEH. 


About thirty miles north-west of Soochow, and elso situated on 
the canal, was Wosieh, a strong position. 1f this could be secured, 
the lenges city would be feniated, as Gordon siready ed Rely 
and Wokong, on the canal above Soochow. He thought 
finding themselves in this position, the Taipings might possibly 
evacuate the city. General Brown was alarmed by what he con- 
sidered the perilous situation of Gordon, and wrote to the Secre- 
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BURGEVINE AGAIN. 


Gordon hed, by means of deserters, especially Burgevine'’s 
wervant and inp, obtained some information ecg the 
doings of that redoubtable He described him as “in 
good health and very indolent ; he has a nice lot with him, all the 
scum of Shanghai, which may be said to be celebrated for its produce 
in that way. He is not allowed to send money out of Soochow.” 
And then he adds, showing that he thought Burgevine had met 
with his match in the Taiping leader : “ I expect the rebels intend 
eventually to take it all back again. This would not be the first 
time they had done a similar thing.” 

By the asth of September, Gordon was encamped at a place 
named Waiquaidong, two miles east of Soochow, and near the 
Imperial army commanded by Ching, who had thrown up 
stockades about 2 mile from the city walls, and had successfully re- 
pelled several efforts made by the rebels to drive them from their 
potion. Burgevine had ventured to make a fi visit to 

shanghai, with nine of his followers, on board a lorcha, a 
Chinese vessel of small size, and accompanied by two other boats, 
with arms on board. On discovery, Burgevine jumped into the 
water and contrived to escape. ‘* This,” wrote “shows 
what men these Americans are,” 

‘The Imperialists and Gordon, for a time, worked together in 
an excellent spirit. ‘They are very good,” wrote the latter ; “they 
make first-rate stockades, and work willingly.” He received 
information that the rebels were removing a considerable amount 
of their property to # place named Wu-chu-fu, on the southern 
side of Lake Taiho. 


CAPTURING STOCKADES. 


THE WAND OF VICTORY, nm 


when they saw the fabric toppling over. This catastrophe was 
probably caused by Gordon’s own act, he having begun to remove 
an archway to permit the passage of a steamer into the lake, and 
that caused the fall, as each arch rested on the other. In describ- 
ing this accident he omitted to mention his own narrow escape at 
the same place. In fact, his own safety always appeared to have 
been the last subject which occupied his thoughts. 


A NARROW ESCAPE, 


One evening, after the great fall of arches just referred to, he 
td partipe taking a Gulct survey of the gat feito Sooupled 
@ quiet 1c it fortress occu) 
by the rebels, when the ‘tone on which he was sitting was struck 
by two shots fired by some of his own men, who were ignorant 
of the whereabouts of their leader. When the second shot was 
fired, he prepared to descend from his elevated position, thinking, 
it may be supposed, that it was scarcely worth while to expose 
himself to further danger. In the little boat in which he had 
rowed to the bridge, he crossed the creek, on the other side of 
which was his camp, to inquire the reason why the shots had been 
fired. He had but just drawn clear of the bridge when that part 
on which he had been sitting fell with 2 crash, and his boat only 
fox. escaped being smashed. Some of his followers believed that 
¢ bore # charmed life, as he was always in the front in the most 
desperate fighting, and was never wounded but once. Mr, Hake 
tells us that “The success of the ‘ever-victorious’ army was 
largely owing to General Gordon’s personal gallantry, without 
which it would have been ponte to have led his troops in 
ike a forlom hope. He carried no 


he himself appeared to possess a charmed life, and seemed rather 
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stood giving orders till he nearly fainted and had to be carried 
the field.” 


ge 


INTERVIEW WITH BURGEVINE. 


Burgevine and some of the Europeans in the service of the 
‘Taipings soon wearied of their new masters, and the latter sent to 
Gordon at Patachow, asking him to have an interview with Bur- 
gevine, the conference to take place on a bridge between the lines of 
the opposing forces. Gordon acceded to this request, well know- 
ing, from the treacherous character of the man, that he incurred 
a danger in doing so. Burgevine told him that he and his men 
had resolved to quit the rebel service ; but they had reason to 
fear the action of the Imperial authorities, whose Teputation for 
dealing in s pecaialy Sone manner Lies harnd fo bad taken 
arms them am justified ay sions the renegades 
pi iggersin u undertob Phat the authorities at 
Shanghai should overlook the offences of the renegades, and even 
offered to receive some of the men into his own force, and assist 
the others to leave the country. 


THE ADVENTURER’S DREAM OF EMPIRE, 


No definite understanding was arrived at ; and it soon became 
evident that the artful and ambitious American bad another card 
to play. Another interview was erranged, and at it Burgevine 
cautiously revealed his plans. He cared nothing for Imperialists 
or Taipings ; but, with the vivid imagination and the scorn of 
eee cee sees oveae © He ae Se eee a 
in a. vision of an lodepeodient king om in Chine, 
of which be could be the monarchy This was wild enough, but 
quite as wild was the expectation that he could induce a man of 
Gordon’s stamp to join him in attempting such an enterprise. His 
suggestion was that he and Gordon should attack and capture 
Soochow, drive out both rebels and Imperialists, seize all the 
treasure in the city, and having the means to induce followers to 
rally round them, march on Pekin, which would, of course, imme- 
diately succumb—the Manito enact wet be dethroned, 
and Burgevine would reign in his stead. 
, There was considerably more of madness than of method in 


ONDESERVED GENEROSITY, n 


that if the Ei toldier did join 
nt this scheme, scone Mr great shit aod cacey would have been 
content to be sul ed to Burgevine’s ambition, and allow 
him to seize the prize. In competition with the indomitable will 
and great military talents of Gordon, shifting, double-dealing 

would have been nowhere. It is almost unnecessary 
Eoplldteades the proposition was contemptuously rejected by the 


Elgin ag in this attempt to seduce Gordon from his allegiance to 
the cause he had espoused, Burgevine, trusting to his ise—for 
he had now leamed to confide in his sincerity—sent him informa- 
Jace themacives under Lis protscion. The wood Boochow, and 
Dlace themselves under i The mode of doi 


Europeans were not included in the boardin, . The Taipin, 
governor, Moh Wang, appears tohaveentertateed some plea : 
and — of the deserters got away without waiting for their leader 


‘The feigned attack on the AZyson was witnessed by a large force 
of Taipings, who, believing it to be dona-fide, rushed to the banks 
of the canal, ready to assist in the capturé of the steamer. They 
found too late that they had been deceived, the Ayson opening 
a sharp fire of shot and shell, which sent them back helter-ekelter 
to the city, and then steaming back to Gordon’s camp, where the 
deserters were landed. They were mostly sailors, who had been 
induced by the representations of Burgevine to go with him to 
Soochow. They were in a wretched condition, on the verge of 
starvation ; and were only too glad to be received into Gordon's 


sae 


GENEROUS INTERCESSION AND ITS REWARD, 


‘It was characteristic of Gordon that, although he must have 
entertained a sincere contempt for the double-dealing and 
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address a letter to Chung Wang and Moh Wang, the chief rebel 
authorities at Soochow. inding them that he had, on all occa- 
sions when it lay in his power, been merciful to his prisoners, and 
sides, used every endeavour to prevent the Imperial authori- 

ties from practising any inhumanity. He went on to say: “I now 
ask your Excellencies to consider the case of the Europeans in 
your service. In army each soldier must be actuated with 
faithful feelings to fight well. A man made to fight against his 
ptelaralt en fol nedeee Beart nant rang tele downs 
anxiety to his 18, absorbing & ¢ to prevent hi 
defection, Tf there are many Europeans lef in Soochow, I would 
ask your Excellencies if it does not seem to you much better to 
Jet these men quietly leave your service if they wish it. You 
would thereby get rid of a continued source of suspicion, gain 
the sympathy of the whole of the foreign nations, and feel that 
difficulties are all from without. Your Excellencies may 
think that decapitation would soon settle the matter, but you 
would then be guilty of a crime which will bear its fruits, sooner 
orlater. . . . . . Themen have committed no crime, and 
have done you good service, and what they have tried to 
do, namely, escape, is nothing more than any man, or even animal, 
will do when placed in a situation he doesnot like. . - . . + 


to run away. He would like to have an interview with Gordon, 
and would guarantee his safety. Burgevine, he added, had pro- 
mised great things, but had done nothing, The messenger who 
had taken the letter to Moh Wang told Gordon, on his return, 
that the rebel chief had asked many questions about him, Could 
he be bought over? “Certainly not,” was the reply. Is he likel; 
to take the city? The messenger answered, “Yes,” and Mol 
Wang looked grave and anxious. He asked, besides, why the 
Europeans wanted to ran away, and was told that it was because 
they saw no chance of success. 

‘Gordon believed that the defection of the Europeans was a 
very heavy blow to the rebels, and that they would come to terms 
ee ee Ina letter written on October roth, he 

“ Burgevine is safe, and not badly treated. I am trying my 


TREACHERY AND AUDACITY. s 


‘utmost to get him out ; and then, if I see a man to teke my place, 1 
shall leave this service, my object being gained—namely, to show 
that there were English officers who could conduct operations ar 
well as mates of ships, and also to rid the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai of these freebooters. 1 care nothing for 2 high name. 
cis § I should have written far more about the various fights." 

For the credit of human nature it is to be hoped that Bur- 
gevine was not aware ci the generous feeling on the part of 
Gordon towards himsel Moh Wang honourably acted on his 
professions that the Eu-opeans were free to come and go, and 
sent Burgevine in safety to the American consul; and at Gordon's 
request no proceedings were taken against him, on condition that 
he left the country, Mr, Mayers, the acting British consul at 
Shanghai, made a rigorous investigation into the facts of the case ; 
and it then came to light that at the very time when the adven- 
turer was having interviews with Gordon, he was planning with 
Jones, the man by whose aid he had seized the Chinese steamer, 
to entrap the man to whose mercy he offered to entrust himself 
and his followers. Jones refused to be a party to the scheme. 
The men who had escaj on board the Hyson were of a more 
honourable kind than their leader; and in a deposition made 
before the United States consul, signed by Jones and four others, 
told the whole story. It is possible that Jones might have been 
influenced to desert his leader by the fact that, in a drunken fit, 
Burgevine had fired his revolver at him, and wounded him in the 
face. ‘This statement was published, and Burgevine, with almost 
inconceivable audacity, sent a short, but as it will be seen, ex- 
tremely polite confirmation of the statement to one of the Shang, 
hai newspapers :-— 

“ Captain Jones’s account of the affair is substantially correct , 
and I feel great pleasure in bearing testimony to his veracity and 
candour whenever any affair with which he is personally acquainted 
is concerned.” 


SKIRMISHES AND CHANGE OF BASE OF 
OPERATIONS, 

Occasional skirmishes with the rebels, who made attempts ta 
retake the stockades at Patachow, took ce, the assailants 
being repulsed with considerable loss. On 14th of October, 
Wokong was threatened by two thousand Taipings, whose attack 
the Imperalist troops had been unable to repel. Gordon, with 
six hundred men, hastened to the rescue, and attacked the rebels, 
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‘Taiho gunboat admiral, who had abetted him in his tomfoolery,” 
lost thirty killed and wounded. Gordon succeeded where Ching 
bad failed, and only three of his men received injuries, and those 
of a vesy slight character. On the following day, the rebels 
endeavoured in vain to recsptune the stockades. 


SOOCHOW INVESTZD, 7 


DESPERATE FIGHTING. 


A few days later, « very brilliant victory was achieved. The 
tebels, more than five thousand strong, were making another 
attempt to get possession of Seeman Ey te Topol 
to Gan oe eee e access to ow, by the Im 

south. Gordon sent = steamer, and the resutt 


the Taipings when they attempted to retreat from Quinsan. They 
were driven out of the town, and then endeavoured to make their 
way to Pingwang, a place about fourteen miles to the south, by 
‘@ narrow road running close to the bank of the canal On this 
road were numerous small bridges, spanning watercourses which 
made their way into Lake Taiho. In some parts ditches and 
lakes were close to the road on the side opposite to the canal. 
Along this path of danger, the unfortunate rebels, panic-stricken, 
had to pass, the steamer pouring volleys of shot among them, 
and pursued by Gordon’s men, "One Wang and thirteen hundred 
ers. were taken, and another Wang, with some of his 
lowers, was drowned. Friends proved to be nearly as bad as 
foes, The Taiping commander at Pingwang, hearing of the 
defeat, hastily sent up reinforcements, which met the fost tives oft 
bridge, and, in the attempt to pass them, swept 
the “ The value of this victory,” wrote’ Goren, ean 
we have no fear for our rear, and I believe that the rebels in the 
silk districts seriously think of giving in.” 

Moh Wang and the Soochow garrison must have been dis- 
couraged by these repeated defeats outside the city. The young 
Briton was, indeed, a terrible foe to encounter ; and they had not 
long to wait for a taste of his quality. The time had come, and 
notwithstanding the predictions of failure which reached him from 
Shanghai, Gordan decided to attack te git. Ee aaa res 
imperialist general to act in concert wit iy ang rabal 
recent brilliant successes and his own failures had A 
taken the conceit ot of the odinary slated Ching, 

‘was as nearly convinced as his stutid, arrogant nature pene 
that the younger man was the better soldier. 


SOOCHOW INVESTED. 


To the Imperialist committed the task of 
attacking the outposts aad pentig on Lake Taiho, while with 
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his siege train, on board the Zfjsox, he made his way to the north 
of the i carrying by assault a strong. position, Leeku, and 
other fortified places, and in the course of a few days completed 
the investment of the city, with is garrison of thity thousand 


i 


AN INCIDENT OF THE ATTACK. 


‘Mr, Hake relates an anecdote in connection with the storming 
of Leeku, which is best told in his own words :-— 

“Some days ys previously to the assault on Leeku, Gordon 
found a letter in the handwriting of one of his officers, Captain 
Perry. It informed a Taiping sympathizer of the intended move- 
ment of the force. Captain Perry confessed he had written the 
letter, but declared he Thought the facts were of no importance ; 
it mas only rae ae ite ot gossip, To this statement Gordon 

pass your fault over on this occasion, on condition 
that, in order to show your , you undertake to lead the next 
forlorn hi But Gordon had n the severe test to which 
he had ed his fay mange yeep eet Here ens for 
together by the ditch in front of the stockade. Heading 
a forlorn ape, wen a ball struck Perry in the mouth. Hi 
screaming to his captain's arms, and almost immediately 


At Leeku Gordon lost, except Perry, not one man, and only 
three were slighty wounded. The rebels, who fought well, lost 
about fifty killed, and a similar number taken prisoners, three 
gunboats and forty other boats. By the and of November, all 
the stockades on the east side of the city had been taken and 
garrisoned by the Imperialists, and so great were the apprehen- 
sions excited in Soochow that four Wangs came to Gordon’s 
camp to attempt to negotiate a surrender. Probably the con- 
ditions they made were such as Gordon could not accede to; for 
on the 11th of the month another position, ‘Wantu, was attacked. 
‘This place was so strongly fortified that shells were of no avail; 
but it was carried by assault, and the rebels, who fied in terror, 
were followed to the very walls of the city, Their loss was 
at least three hundred and 





thousand men. Unfortunately for himself, however, he was killed 
joa shsciah and the Selects boos the enemy did not take place. 


& NIGHT ATTACE. rp 


Indeed, it is possible that the offer was not made in sincerity ; 
and the allowing #0 great a force of the enemy to have access to 
Gordon’s lines might have been a disaster instead of a success. — 


An expedition into the Taiho Lake succeeded in ig six 
of the enemy's gunboats, four leading men, hundred 
two stockades. Another expedition, consisting of 


ASSAULT ON SOOCHOW. 


‘The force under Gordon’s direct command was under four 
thousand in strength, and nearly fourteen thousand Chinese 


centre of a large army of Imperialists, about twenty-five thousand, 
commanded by General Ching. Gordon well knew the strength of 
the enemy. In Soochow and the suburbs were at least forty 
thousand Taipings, twenty thousand at Wosieh, and eighteen 
in the adjacent town, Mabtanchiao. This strong position, occu- 
pied by the army of the Faithful King, the ablest soldier among 
the rebels, would enable him to attack any advance of the invest- 
ing force on the canal. 

Gordon, while € recognizing the strength of the force to which 
he was opposed, knew that the position of the rebels was not 
free from difficulties, The Faithful Ring had to think of Nanking 
as well as Soochow, and to advance to the relief of the latter 
would be to leave the approaches to the former, the Taiping 
eapital, exposed. Nanking, besides, was threatened by an Im- 
perial force, and some of the external works had been evacuated. 
Practically, therefore, the large rebel army at Wosieh counted for 
very little, and Gordon resolved to hazard an assault. A night 
attack on a formidable line of the outer defences of the north-east 
angle of the north-east wall of Soochow was led by Gordon him- 
self, with Majors Howard and Williams. His wore white 
turbans, so that they might distinguish between their own soldiers 
and the enemy. It appeared at first that the stockade might be 
easily taken, as all was quiet, and there were no signs of resistance. 
But the advanced men of the storming party had scarcely reached 
the stockade than the defenders opened a terrific fire. For a brief 
time Gordon, who was leading, and his few followers, held their 
pee bravely, but the remainder of his force failed to second 

intimidated apparently by the sheet of fire which 
poured from the rebel lines There was no choi i 
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(Ga tinenpnts move Bot one of the gallant party would have 
left alive. Moh Wang, the Taiping len Sa so 
foreigners, fought desperately in the stockade, exhibiting 


extraordinary courage. 

‘The attack, although unsuccessful in capturing the stockade, 
inflicted great loss on the enemy, the loss of men from the fire 
of Gordon’s twenty pieces of artillery, which fe tires boars make: 
tained an excessive fire, being very great. The attacking party 
lost many officers, fifty rank and file killed, and a hundred and 
thirty wounded. 

‘Most of the rebel leaders were convinced that the fall of the 
Place was inevitable ; and on the morning efter the assault General 
Ching had an interview with the Faithful King, who told him that 
all the Wangs ia the city, with the exception of Moh Wang, who 
was nominally in command, were willing to arrange terms of sur- 
render, Thirty-five leaders of minor rank supported Moh Wang, 
who was one of those indomitable spirits who dislike to acknow- 

themselves beaten, and who would have beld out against all 
ts to the last drop of his blood. This Gordon knew, and he 
courage and nd determination. The other Wangs pro- 
posed, Tetngh ie ‘aithful King, that Gordon should make an- 
other attack on the east gate, and they would shut Moh Wang 
out of the city to encounter whatever fate might befal him, while 
they made terms for themselves. There was evidently little 
honour among Taipings The bravest fighting chief, far more sine 
cere, if less astute, than themselves, was to be thrown overboard 

ke another Jonah n order tat dey might secure themcivn 
In pursuance of this arrangement, Gordon opened a fierce 
titasts mes en eect and he ped oem A rapid 
advance was then made, and the fee yea occupied. Gordon, 
with a few immediate followers, moved forward so rapidly that he 
was cut off from the main body of his supporters by a large force 
of the enemy. It was better to push on than to attempt to 
retreat ; and, finding the stockades on his right almost deserted, 
dashed through them and reached a stone fort. Here he was 
joined by some of his men, and, thus supported, the advance was 
continued, and success ensured. But the loss washeavy. Many of 
the etre officers who had accompanied their leader were killed, 
pore A sky) ge dorado aaa aia 

jor Reidham, a very valuable officer, 

The Weng! saw plasty (hes if they wished so erro themsecs: 
they must come to terms The last assault had 
conviction that nothing could save the city. The 


fee 





PROPOSITION TO SURRENDER. & 


tmander was a foe of a different kind to those whom they had hitherto 
encountered. To fierce courage they were accustomed, that 
being a quality in which the Imperialist braves were not generally 
the Brith Royal Hagiveeraforded ah oe ae oe 
them a new experience in 
warfare. Accompanied by General Ching, Gordon met the 
‘Wangs and listened to their propositions. ‘The city itself was still’ 
‘untouched, only wore of the outer works having been taken, and , 
Moh Wang, wi unflinching courage was known to all, was 
in command there. The Wangs proposed that Gordon should 5 
make an assault, not by any means an easy undertaking with the 
small force at his command, A very wide ditch surrounded the 
walls, and the fortifications were very strong. Gordon told the 
Wangs that, even if he succeeded in storming the place, he would 
de powerless to prevent his followers sacking and probably burn 
ing it. The excitement of victory after so much arduous fighting 
would make attempts to enforce discipline futile. If, he said, the 
‘Wangs were sincere in their wish to surrender, let them give up 
one of the gates, as a guarantee. If they would not agree to do 
so, they must either evacuate the city, or take their chance in fight- 
ing. It was agreed that a gate should be surrendered; and to 
General Ching was deputed the duty of formally arranging the 
terms of capitulation. 

Gordon knew his allies well, their treachery and cruelty, He 
apprehended the worst should Ching be uncontrolled in his treat- 
ment of those who surrendered. In the hope of averting any 
disastrous result, he made a rapid journey to Shanghai, with the 
intention ot aaieining: fom. Gomera 2 §. promise that the 
Brisonera should be in safety. | Especial emplozed bis ine 

to ensure protection for the nag Moh Wang, who, 
from his position and determined resistance, would be one of the 
likeliest victims of Chinese revenge. 


CONSULTATION AND MURDER. 


‘Moh Wang was soon made aware of the scheme of surrender, 
and sent for the siz other Wangs, to consult with them on the 
abject ‘They esmemnblon ie: the. gest 3a reception hall, and the 
question of capitulation was fully discussed. Nothing could in- 
dee Mot Wang to consent to foch an arrangement He was 
fighting to the last. One of the Wangs supported him; the 
took the opposite side. Getting excited, the conference 
into a quanrel, and 'the, Rear -matuses of the ‘Wangs were 


uty 


in the reception hall, he again left his camp for the purpose 
of having another interview with Governor Li 
his officers and men should receive two months’ extra pay, which 
they would consider as a compensation for the restriction placed 
lundering, and as a reward, too, for the great exertions they 
fa made and the valour they had displayed. Gordon intended 
to advance on Wosieh, and there attack the forces of the Faithful 
King, and wished to ensure a spirit of obedience and a feeling of 
gatisfaction among the members of his force. But Soochow had 
éurrendered, and Li and the Imperialists were so far satisfied, 
Rewarding the men whose courage had ensured the achievement 
yas another matter, Gordon's request was refused; but shortlyafter- 
wards an offer was made, through General Ching, of one month's 
extra pay, Li appearing to have arrived at the conclusion that the 
“ ever- torious army” was indispensable, but that its services 
‘ust be secured on the lowest possible terms. The men were 
enraged at this mode of dealing with them. There, beyond the 
walls of the surrendered city, was loot in abundance, of which 
their Chinese allies would doubtless avail themselves freely, while 
the brave fellows who had captured stockade after stockade, un- 
daunted by the fiercest opposition, and exposed to the terrific 
firing from the rebels, were prohibited from even a few hours’ 
plunder, There were unmistakable symptoms of a mutinous dis- 
position. Gordon, who quite sympathized with their disgust at 
- the treatment they had received, but was inflexible in his deter- 
mination to restrain them, if possible, from plunder, sent them 
out of the way of temptation to the headquarters at Quinsan. - 
Gordon had stipulated with both Li and Ching, that so long 
as he held command, warfare should be par rrnets in accordance 


with the practice of the western nations ; ners, either 
jaken in actual fi i plied ould be treated 
with humanity. ad been promised ; although he was 


well avare of the eruciies babiwually prastoed by the Chinese 
military, yet, after his appealing to Governor Li, and the assur- 


SCENES IN SOOCHOW. %3 
ances he had received, he felt justified in supposing that he might 
pon their observance. General Bea his ge 
lavish in his promises that Gordon’s wishes in thi should 
be complied with, and to these promises Gordon unfortunately 


A MASSACRE, 


all those who surrendered were to be mercifully treated, This 
gmnouncement greatly gratified Gordon, who tad, during the 
negotiations for surrender, assured the Wangs that he could pro 
mise them honourable treatment on the ie part of the Chinese. This 
ise had been made on the faith of Li’s assurances. On the 
lowing morning he again visited the city, and was informed 
that the wane were that day to go out and formally deliver 
the keys of the city to Li, who had arrived at the scene of 
action. As he was returning by way of the east gate, he met 
with a strong party of the Imperialists, who were in a state of great 
excitement, firing their muskets at random and yelling like 
demons. In vain he remonstrated with them ; it was too evident 
that pillage had begun, and the excited soldiers were raging with 
the lust of plunder. . 
As Gordon was riding out of the place, accompanied only by 
his interpreter, and greatly annoyed by this outbreak of pillage 
which he was powerless to prevent, he met General Ching, whose 
face betrayed confusion on encountering the stern gaze of the 
British commander. _It was past the time for the interview of the 
Wangs with Li, and Gordon anxiously inquired where they were. 
ing hesitated and made only equivocal answers, Nothing 
definite could be ascertained ; and Gordon, whose suspicions were 
aroused, rode back into the city, going direct to the palace of 
Nar Wang, where the other kings had assembled previous to their 
departure for the interview with Li He found it in the pos- 
session of Imperialist soldiers, who had nearly destroyed it in 
their search after loot. An old relative of Nar Wang met him, and 
implored him to protect the wives of the Wang and the other 


and therefore at a great disadvantage. He knew his personal 
safety was endangered, bat he could not refuse such a 
Request, He intended, aftex ensuring the safety of the women, 
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to fetch up some of his own troops and put a stop fo the terrible 
work which had begun. 

He saw enough to shock and disgust him, but he did not know 
the worst. A large force of Taiping soldiers, who had not as yet 
surrendered their arms, fastened the gates, and so made hima 

prisoner, refusing to allow him to send his interpreter with a 
reasage to his soldiere ‘They feared an addition to the band 
already ravaging the city, It was well for Gordon that they did 
not know what had occurred. Governor Li in concert with 
Ching, and in defiance of all the promises had made, 
beheaded the Wangs when they came to make the formal act of 
surrender, trusting to the safety of which they had been assured, 
Had the Taipings in the city been aware of this foul act of 
treachery, in all probability Gordon would have been at once « 
victim of their fury, either by being tortured or decapitated. 
‘They determined to retain him as a hostage for the safety of their 
leaders. He remained a prisoner throughout the night, but early 
in the morning induced the Taipings to permit his interpreter to 
take out a letter to the captain of the small naval force lying near 


the east This letter contained instructions to capture 
Governor Li, and hold him in durance oo the e Wangs were given 
up. It was a bold stroke, Gordon's own position at 


the time, but he had no it for own safety, and did not 
even mention in the lette: ty ot i was ander Peers The 
messenger was intercepted by the Imperialists, and the letter taken 
from him. The Taipings then permitted Gordon himself to go 
out in search of his interpreter. He reached the south gate, 
whee 6 pealy of Conese snes Gopped im, and mane ins 
Prisoner on tf in com rebels, ‘ost 
probably acy ease tnanabaed, with his person. From them he 
contrived to escape, and made his way to the east gate, and at 
Jength reached in safety his officers and body guard, who were in 
Seiad attendance on him, under the leadership of Major 
‘These he at once sent into the city to protect the Tai- 

pings whom he had left a short time previously. 

‘He positively refused to see Ching, who desired an interview 
With him. Failing in this, the Chinese general sent an artillery 
efficer, Major to Srpein to Gonion the coarse: whlch bad 
been taken, Not definite, however, could be ascertained, 
Bailey apparently lacked the moral courage to repeat the details 

‘the infamous crime committed by his military superiors, but said 
wig tat tee Wr had been beheaded. But he was 
‘accompanied by the sm of Nar Wang, who was a prisoner in 


DANGEROUSLY ANGRY. & 
the Imperialist camp, and from him Gordon beard the terrible 


Excited and angered to an unwonted Gordon, cus 
tomarily so self-controlled, burst into tears. insisted on seo- 
ing for himself the scene of the murder of the Wangs, and was 
led to the spot where their bodies were lying, beheaded and 
covered with gashes inflicted by the barbarous executioners. The 
terrible spectacle aroused Gordon to a state of excitement not 
habitual to his well-balanced mind. He determined to enforce a 
signal retribution, and that Li should, in his own person, suffer 
the punishment of his treachery. Arming himself with a revolver, 
he started for the governor’s quarters, on board the steamer in 
which he had reached the city. General Ching, however, had 
received an intimation of Gordon’s intention, and had warned Li, 
who took refuge in Soochow. For several days the angered 
British leader endeavoured to trace him, but the Futai (Li's 
official title) contrived to evade him. Gordon summoned his 
troops to assist in the search, but being unable to discover the 
place of hiding, returned with them to his quarters at Quinsan. 

‘here he told his men what had occurred, adding that, in conse- 
ence, he could no longer retain his position as commander of 
¢ force, which he should hand over to General Brown. 

In the course of an official investigation made by Mr. Mayen, 
the interpreter to the British consul at Shanghai, the details of the 
murders were revealed; and it was almost be ond the 
possibility of doubt, that, from the first, Li and Ching intended 
to dees ive Gordon rah fair Promise, end to kill oe Wangs 

is were in their power. With consummate hypocrisy, 
the pore chiefs were received with apparent, even effusive, 
friendliness, and Li spoke to them of the rank and decorations 
they would receive from the I ‘ial Government in return for 
garmenderiog the city. Gaara jing then entered into previ 
tion with them until a of executioners appeared on the scene, 
and the terrible deed ose " 

On the gth General Brown arrived, and took the force under 
his command “I had already,” wrote Gordon, “spoken to the 
officers, and got them to leave the solution to the British general. 
‘The disgust and abhorrence felt by all of them was and is s0 
great, as to lead me to fear their over in masa to the rebels, 
but % have shown them that the sin would then be visited on the 

on 
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sacres of the inhabitants of Soochow, intluding women and 
children, took place with the full knowledge and sanction of i 
and Ching. It has, indeed, been stated that thirty thousand lives 
were sacrificed, many in the most revolting manner. 


WHAT WILL THEY SAY IN ENGLAND? 


General Brown made an official report of the murder of the 

wan to Sir Frederick Bruce, and also related an interview he 

with Li himself. The passages referring to Gordon are 

br especial interest in the light of subsequent events. General 
Brown wrote :— 

“Major Gordon has been unable to express in writing the 
intense indignation and disgust with which the infamous and das- 
tardly conduct of the Futai had inspired him. speedily 
ascertained that the Futai was prepared to take on vimse whole 

esponsibility of the murder of the Wangs and sacking of the 
city, and fully to exonerate Major a m all blame.” 

Ata meeting of consuls representing nations held at 
8 ai, on the 26th of Devember, 186; Pe ir, Markham, the 
British acting consul, moved, and Mr. wick, the Danish 
consul, seconded, this resolution :— 

“That this meeting, as representing the whole foreign com- 
munity, views with unqualified disapprobation the late rope 
ings of the Futai at Soochow as an act of extreme treach 
abhorrent to human nature, calculated to withdraw from the 
Imperial cause the sympathies of Western nations and the aid of 
the it officers who have hitherto assisted them.” 

official and other means of pen pe brougi d the news 
of the murders to this country, a very strong feeling of indignation 
was aroused. 

On the 4th of March, 1864, Colonel Sykes, who had throt gh 
out advocated the Taiping cause, and maintained that most of | 
charges made against them were unfounded, and who had little 
sympathy, indeed, with Major Gordon and the other British 

officers engaged, invited the attention of the House of Commons 
to this revolution. In his speech he said: “‘The meeting of the 
Seoreseniakiyes of Earopesn nations at Shanghai was caused by a 
Relay soccmpanied by perfidy, had been 

ey Bs Imperialist authorities on 


ow by the 
December last. Probably the Under Secretary for Forel 


Layard], who had al been the champi 
sli ble nt pep ein am cccurences 
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chow had beer ly exaggerated in the account Lira had 
come over, honourable gentleman would probably quote 
Major Gordon.” Then follows an admission which, made by 
Colonel Sykes, notoriously opposed to Gordon's proceedings, but 
which he was compelled in candour to make, ought to have been 
a sufficient reply to the charge that Gordon was a consenting party 
to the terrible scenes which took place: “He would tell his 
honourable friend that Major Gordon did not witness the 
butchery. Indeed, he had not an opportunity of witnessing it, 
for he was next to a prisoner when it took place, and he had no 
means of preventing it, having sent his troops back from Soo- 
chow to his headquarters.” 

Colonel Sykes quoted a letter written by one of Gordon's 
officers who was at Soochow on the day that “the viceroy, the 
type of all that is detestable and infernal, glutted his vengeance 
on the unfortunate inhabitants, men and women, who had sur- 
rendered on terms that should have been held sacred.” Another 
eye-witness confirmed in detail the accounts of the treachery and 
butchery. He wrote: “Ching’s brave cclestials ran to do their 
cowardly work of slaughtering unarmed men. Those who came 
down the street to leave the city were stopped by the guards ani 
looted. If resistance was offered, there was work for the knife 
and the sword.” Another writer saw, three weeks after the 
beginning of the massacre and rapine, “in many places the flames 
and smoke ascending from burning houses.” ‘All this,” said 
Colonel Sykes, “ took place while Major Gordon's force was lying 
inactive within twenty miles.” A third writer, whose letter was 
quoted by Colonel Sykes, described the execution ground of the 
‘Taiping chiefs; “The ground was soaked with human blood, and 
the creek forming the drain of the ground was still, after twenty 
days of slaughter, reddened with blood, as the officers of Dr. 
‘Macartney’s force can testify.” 

Palmerston, the Premier, and Mr. Layard, the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the subject, 
denouncing the conduct of the Chinese; but asking the House 
to wait for farther information before casting any blame on Gordon, 


RECKLESS CALUMNIES. 


In 1864, 8 pamphlet was published violently condemning the 
conduct of Gordon, It was entitled, “The Taipings As They 
Are. By ‘One of Them.” It was founded chiefly on statements 
by a missionary named Lobschied. and maintained that the 
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Taipi reformers and apostles of 
civiieton in. Ge Fine Gui amamed by the leader Hung- 
suen-tsuen, “ “Heavenly King” (Tien Wang) and “ Younger Brother 
of Jeans Christ” were never intended, we womenly teed by the 
Titerally, but were figurative expressions comm 
Chinese. The Somer to be understood merely as a prince of 

position ; ¢ latter as indicating a dependent 
fehl seunk and dacple and nothing, more The Taipings are 
described by the writer as very honourable, just, able administra- 
tors, and reformers in morals and national customs. “This system 
of the Taipings, in spite of the malicious fabrications of interested. 
persons, is brought to a wonderful measure of perfection, and 
Only requires to be seen, and really understood, to convince the 
most sceptical that it constitutes a model government.” Justice 
was administered without corruption, the bribery so systematic with 
the officials of the Mantchoo, or dominant dynasty, being unknown, 
In war-time “looting” was strictly prohibited, and offenders were 
ponished with death. Not only were they so good and just, but 

‘apparently the handsomest men and women in China are to be 

seen in the Taiping army.” Many were natives of the province 
of Honan, nearly the centre of the empire, famous for handsome 
and brave men, Women were respected. A Taiping was allowed 
to have only one wife, and the pair were united by a 

us ceremony. By their law prostitution was punishal wae 
death ; but this law was practically a dead letter, for the women 
were all virtuous. Every woman must either be married, the 
member of a family, or an inmate of one of numerous large 
institutions for angie. won women, “Altogether, they do all in their 
power to make her worthy of her release from the degrading 
position of the sex before outbreak of their cause.” 

‘The Taiping religion, we are further informed, was founded on 
the Bible, bath ‘Old and New Testaments ; the Old from the trans- 
lation of the Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff, the German missionary, and the 
New from later sources. They adopted the Decalogue, with 
some additions of minute sins; none could enter the Taiping 
ranks unless he was baptized; and the Holy Communion was 
celebrated in a pecaliar fashion by an offertory of three cups of 
tenon the alise every Stadey diemg ervice The visions said to 
have been experienced lung-suen-teuen, “seem to have been 
es act of God to oy pretare the man forthe reception of 

oly Word,” and were “in accordance with the prophecy of 
Jen quoted by Peter in Acts, ‘And your young men shall see 
jong, 





SLANDER AND FINE WRITING, 


The sympathies of the religious public of England were, of 
course, sccuaed by -shewe similar statements, and there was 
considerable ines to pelieve that English forces were being 
ort to put down a religious refornation in the great Chinese 

The missionary, Lobschied, certainly did his best to 
encourage this idea. There is reason to surmise that he was 
really the author of the pamphlet. “ Fine writing,” as it is called, 
goes a long way wih @ certain class of minds; and ‘here is a 
Secimen of styl of the pamphlet, in a passage referring to 
a defeat of the rebels with immense slaughter — 

“The bleached skeletons of these unfortunate victims to 
British interference are to be seen in the positions they fell for 
miles over the country, a memento to England's everlasting dis- 
grace. Under the pale blue canopy of heaven, shone upon by the 
same bright sun that warms the happy English homes of those 
whose profession of Christianity ought to have made them their 

and seen flickeringly white and dim by the pale cold 
it of the moon and stars at night, until the hand of decay 
sel have obliterated the last sud trace of these relics one the 
Chinese ‘God-worshippers,’ lay the martyrs to the snholy helo. 
caust of British lucre and misconception.” 

We have followed the emphatic italics. In another place the 
writer describes, on the authority of an eye-witness, outrages and 
executions the details of which are too horrible for us to copy. 
It is admitted that the frightful scenes were conducted by 
Chinese under the direction of the mandarins ; but it is very gra- 
tuitously assumed that both English and French were consenting 

if “The Taiping prisoners had been given up for execution 
into the hands of the mandarins by the English and French autho- 
fities; or, which is the same thing, shey took no measures to prevent 
the ruthless butchery of those they lent their aid to capture.” 

Farther on is an outrageous personal attack on Gordon :— 
“Had Major Gordon, the instant this terrible responsibility fell 
upon him "immediately resigned and forsaken his assassin brother 
generals, he might have saved his honour, as the word is generally 
used; but now, in the estimation of every man of honour (and 
very many without, I should think), he is indelibly disgraced, and 
the British authorities are in the same state, goo applying to 
Pekin, forsooth, to qualify the murders for which they alone are 
to blame. Major Gordon, unfortunately for himself has been 
too much addicted to intrigue and Sioa roar has 
since his e/cvation to 2 Manchoo generalship, to 
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had good suspicion of it before it happened, so wes not horrified 
tnough to throw up his twelve hundred taels per month. Well, 
every one to his taste, but 1 for one would rather not be con- 
cerned in the massacre of thirty-two thousand men, women and 
children, for twelve hundred taels 2 month.” 

‘The writer’s knowledge of the real state of affairs and the 
position of the Taipings may be estimated from this prediction :—~ 
“ Oh, Englishmen! before too late, desist. The hand of a Power 
far greater than any of earth is visibly at work, and man cannot arrest 
it, The Taipings will never be subdued, 1 am convinced. I am 


thoroughly acquainted with every of their ia ee I 
have not the sighe ‘hesston fe gag ‘The 
wtiter (Mr. Missionary Lobschied ?) tho i be ney « geal 


deal about the Taipings, but he certainly 
Gordon, whom he ly described as “ an objet 
and disgust of all honest men,” and who bril ay Glsfed Me 
prophecy by completely subduing the Taipings and demolishing 
their organization, 
This precious pamphlet was introduced to the British big 
by a clergyman, the Rey. Dr, Worthington, who accepted 
statements 28 absolute truth, and appeared to Ppcioed animated by a 
noble ambition to equal or even excel the author in the art of 
vituperation. In an mutroductory chapter, Dr. Worthin, 
asserted: “Of the 40,000 prisoners who surrendered at 
chan, 32,000 were butchered before the eyes of Major Gordon, 
under such circumstances of torture, horror, cruelty, even to 
unborn babes, as far to exceed the worst ravages of the monster 
commonly known as Timur the Tartar... .. Inventions in 
cruelty among the Manchoos exceed the details of the sage 
tion, or any of the atrocities of Ghengis Khan, Nadir Shal 
Timur. ‘To catch a Tartar’ is a proverbial saying for a severe 
infliction ; Dut until these pages were glanced through, we did not 
think thst even Tartarus itself could produce such horrors—and 
these witnessed without peotest by a Faith officer.” These sen- 
tences could scarcely be surpassed for misrepresentation and 
‘The massacre was not witnessed by Gordon, and he 
ep eheenth protest against the perpetration of such crnelties 
when he heard of them. To catch a Tartar, in the proverbial 
acre, not état: 8 severe. penimment, but te: find tat an, 
it who is supposed to be easy to subdue Deores to bee 
Sey terrible fellow indeed, and tums the tables on ag ped 
Lastly, the classic Tartarus has whatever to do with 
people popularly known as Tartars. Swabs Gorthineme 


CHINESE PRETENSIONS, s 


lost e chance in not saying something about Tartar emetic or 
cream of Tartar. 


GOVERNOR LI’s CLAIMS AND DEFENCE. 


The Imperial authorities at Pekin undertook to institute an 
inquiry into the circumstances attending the execution of the 
‘Wangs and other proceedings at Soochow; but very possibly did 
not think that, even if the « charges were substantiated, Li and 
Ching bad been guilty of any very great offence. In the Celestial 
Empire human hfe is held at a very cheap rate, and the behead- 
ing of a few prisoners of high rank is a very venial offence. Li, 
too, was making his own representations, claiming all credit for 
himself and Ching for the capture of the city, and, while men 
tioning Gordon’s services with approbation, intimating that hit 
amy only acted in subordination to the Imperialists, To 
this claim some colour was given from the fact that, though 
Gordon's men had done ali the hard fighting, the British leader 
had been unable to 3; enough men to occupy the positions he 
had won, and was therefore compelled to hand them over to 
‘General Ching. 

All the ne and she seetaitons of war bern ti ‘eee 
possession jing, and put under control lajor 
an arti officer, who had formerly been one of Gordon’ 
officers. Taipings still held possession of several cities, but 
the fall of Soochow had been a great discouragement to them; 
and the Imperialists thought they could complete the v.ork of 
subjagation and extermination without any further help from 
Gordon, At Pekin, Li’s statements were readily accepted; he 
received the con tions of the minister, Priace Kung, and 
the honour of Yellow Jacket, which indicates the highest 


It was thought necessary to compliment Gordon, 
ee oie conciliate the British Potion th who , Were per- 


Sos Goer ase) ee awarded him, He was also to 
receive a decoration of the first class. 


jillingly received the for his men, but rejected the to 
Hinedl as'an lule afer the eesenent be had received, eta 
Se ae cals Ween tae men it 


Enero ih rey ciation Gee most is, Majesty the 
to the cretmaances which 5 since the capture of 

Sooe , he is unable to receive any mark of his Maj the 

Emperor's recognition, and therefore respectfully begs his Majesty 

to receive his thanks for his intended kindness, and to allow him 

to decline the same.” 

ihe Emperor must have Leasprtrd use a Smilar Lees 
considerably staggered on receiving this curt note. He 
trained to beliews that foreigners, even of the highest rank, should 
only approach him in the most abject attitude, so elevated was his 
position among the potentates of the earth; and although, hough, pro; 

bly, the plunder and destruction of the Summer Palace 
opened his eyes a little, so imperturbable is Chinese egotism that 
even that tremendous insult to his pretentions had made but a 
transient impression. 

Another Imperial decree was published for the information of 
the Chinese people, who were condescendingly informed by the 
Emperor that “Li Hung Chang reports that the army under his 
command has captured the city of Soochow; that, acting under 
his orders, it has taken in s the lines of rebel works 
outside the four gates of the city, and struck terror into the 
enemy ; that General Ching attacked the different gates of the 
city incessantly ; and that Gordon established himself close to the 
ru stub anacquainted with te ee lish ie ht 

was w uaint e, it wi 
not pccr fo him ‘that his name was eat ly lie an Englih 





must have smiled \ saa pee Shey new wee that while Gordon 
was giving and taking all the bese howe hesentiog Me bie ia. 
storming parties, and skilfolly investing the city, so to make its 
peli astaiprhr ooo arpa toprol f the achieve. 
ent, waa living st Shanghai, which he did not quit until the 
‘negotiations for surrender had been opened, and then he went to 
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the scene of action only in time to arrange the murders, or 
executions, if the phrase ia more agreeable. 


GORDON RESUMES HIS COMMAND. 


Tt was not long before Gordon heard enough to convince him 
that ruthless barbarity was an inevitable feature of Chinese war 
itives from Soochow had made their way 
to Wosieh, where the leader, Chung-Wang, the Faithful 
King, was in command. le found such an agri ival very incon 
venient, and he disposed of the fugitives, his own adherents, by 
the summary process of beheading them. With such combatants, 
the war it become a competition in the art of massacre, 
instead of fair and open fighting. Gordon had already begun to 
reconsider his position. He wasin a situation of considerable 
difficulty, Rebel bands, induced, perhaps, by the inactivi ed 
the “ ever-victorious aney. tes that little band which inspired 
with more apprehension than Ching’s much larger force, _ 
collecting s around the fallen city. Gordon's men were dissatisfied 
with remaining at headquarters while work was to be done, and 
while the arrogant Imperialists were taking nearly all the credit 
of the great success gained, and so apparent was the risk of 
aoutiny that it was found to be necessary to dismiss sixteen 





Gordon felt himself compelled to trust to circumstances. To 
hold back now would be worse than to go on. Without him the 
contest promised to be protracted and most sanguinary, With 
him once more at the head of his troops, he felt that a series of 
successes might be achieved, which would speedily stamp out the 
Tebellion, “I know,” he said ina letter written at the time, “ that 
Tam doing a great deal of good, and, liking my profession, do 
wot mind going on with the work.” He knew, we are told, that 
“to waver was to fall, and that on his action depended the lives 
of millions of innocent people.” That, of course, was an ex- 
aggeration; but he did know that the only chance of the war 
being conducted with some regard to humanity and civilized 
practices was for him to retain his command and suppress his 
fatural indignation at acts which had been beyond his control, 


He therefore consented to an official reconciliation with Li snd 
General Ching, who had only acted in accordance 
tules of Chinese warfare, the killing of chiefs, who 


“ of Ward's and Burgevine’s stamp,” might be entrusted with 
the command. He assured Sir Frederick that he did not 
believe the rebellion could last six months longer if he were in 
command. He thought it might be advisable to discontinue the 
pressure on the Imperial Government to punish the Futai, as 
persistence might lead to further embarrassment. Li had alleged 
some “ extenuating circumstances,” to which, most likely, 
attached little value, but which, from motives of policy, he was 
Gisposed to take into consideration. 

‘The plea of extenuating circumstances was thus stated by Li, 
in the proclamation he issued :—~ 

“ At the moment when the operations against Soochow were 
on the point of being crowned with success, the rebel Kao and 
his associates, finding themselves in straits, besought permission 
to surrender, A great distinction existed between this act and the 
eubmission tendered before the arrival of the besieging force by 
the rebel garrisons of other places, When General Gordon ob- 
tained the Futai’s consent (1) to admit them to surrender, in order 
to avert the slaughter that must ensue upon the storming of the 
city, it was from a desire to spare the myriads of the population, 
end not simply a wish, at all hazards, to secure the safety of the 
rebel Kao and his associates. Still less can it be said that when 
nce the agreement was entered into, no alteration was possible, 
‘80 that these men could have been empowered, in tendering their 
submission, to enforce claims on their own behalf, and in despite 
of all, be still held as pardoned, whilst their rebellions tendencies 
were arising afresh! ‘The principle is perfectly clear, and both the 
law of China and foreign practice are identical upon this point, 
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especting which there can be no doubt, At first, the negotia- 
tions for the submission, for the murder of the so-styied Nar 
‘Wang, the surrender of the north-east gate, and the fixing of a 
time for the interview at the camp, every step was known to 
General Gordon” We may remark here that it is extremely 
improbable that when Gordon knew that Moh Wang was to be 
overruled by the other chiefs, his murder was a part of the scheme. 
‘The Futai proceeds: “On his arrival at the camp, the so-styled 
Nar Wang had not shaved his head [persumably a mark of deser- 
tion of Taiping principles and an evidence of loyalty to the 
Imperial Government}, and his rebellious designs were patent to 
view. He both refused to disband his men, and insisted on their 
being enrolled in the army to the number of several tens of 
battalions, and further urged the demand that the ranks of 
igadier-general, etc., should be obtained from the throne for his 
adherents, who were to be left at the head of their men as 
‘ison for Soochow. Not only was no sign of contrition evinced, 
fon on the contrary, there was a design of preparing the way for 
‘an eventual return to rebellion. Whilst his speech was evasive 
and ambiguous, his expression of countenance was ferocious and 
bold to an extreme ; and all this took place after the surrender 
‘bad been completed. The Futai could, therefore, for his own 
safety, do no otherwise than guard against a departure from the 
arranged condition ; and these were all particulars with which 
General Gordon was not acquainted. As regards the outsct, when 
the Futai agreed with Gencral Gordon to accept the submission of 
these men, he had no conception that hesitation would take place 
at the last moment ; and, with respect to subsequent occurrences, 
the signs of danger were disclosed in a singic instant, when, if no 
action could have been taken until after communicating with 
General Gordon, not only would it have come too late, but all 
the advantages secured would have been sacrificed. Supposing 
that the Futai had adhered rigidly to the understanding at first 
atrived at, so that these few bandits had been enabled to ensure 
their own safety and resort to rebellious practices, many tens of 
thousands would have suffered by the consequent misfortune ; and 
the result would have been far from what was contemplated when 
first these men were admitted to surrender. Fortunately, however, 
by a summary decision at the vital instant, by which these few 
bandits only were put to death, and the mass of their followers 
scattered to the woods, benefit was secured to the same vast 
womber of the people to protect whom was the main object held 
dn view. From first to last what was aimed at was the preven- 
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mally surrendered, the few left behind presented themselves to 
Gt can a ase te FORO Fez 
were st ving was the worst 
that Reet their heads and thought that Gordon was a very re- 
tmarkable chief as he did not order them to execution. 

It was the 1st of March when Yesing capitulated. Thisevent 
was followed by the surrender of two thousand rebels at Tajowku, a 
town on the shore of the lake, communicating by road with Yesing, 
about ten miles distant. Gordon’s men could not, even under 
his discipline, refrain from a desire to plunder any place they took, 
Knowing well their propensity, he would not permit them to 
enter Yesing—a prohibition which so irritated them that they 
exhibited 2 spirit of insubordination, which Gordon promptly 
dealt with by picking out one of the most prominent and having 
him shot on parade. No resistance was offered at Liyang, the 
next town on the route. Apprehending mischief, Gordon would 
not permit the Chinese soldiers to enter the place, but stationed 
parties of his own men at all the gates to prevent massacre and 


KINGTANG ATTACKED. 


Kingtang was the next rebel stronghold with which Gordon 
had to deal ; and when the garrison heard that he was approach- 
ing, they were prepared to surrender, believing that resistance to 
the indomitable Englishman would be futile. The Taiping 
leaders, however, sent a large reinforcement from Chan-chu-fu, a 
strong position on he Imperial Canal, some five-and-twenty 
tiles distant, which should, according to arrangement, have been 
invested by the Imperialist forces, but which was so inefficiently 
watched that the reinforcement mentioned was permitted to 
quit the place. Thus strengthened, Kin; which, seemed at 
first an easy conquest, became very formidable, occupied by a 
strong force of the most resolute and desperate of the rebels. 

Gordon was not to be deterred from his plans by this unex- 
pected addition to the strength of the opposition he had to en- 
counter, He took up position about three-quarters ofa mile from 
the walls, and stationed the flotilla of boats carrying artillery 
with which he was provided. The peculiarities of the district in 
which he operated must be bome in mind to account for the tactics 
he employed. The tract of country traversed by the Imperial 
Canal, as has been already intimated, abounded in watercourses 
and navigable channels ; and Gordon was, by these means, enabled 


UNSUCCESSFUL ASSAULTS. . 


to employ boats for the carriage of artillery and other munitions of 
war. His men were thus to make quicker marches; and, 
besides, bombardment from the boats was frequently « most valu- 
able assistance to the operations on land. 

Not only were the imperialists before Chan-chu-fu outwitted 
by the departure of a rebel reinforcement to Kingtang but a stilt 
stronger body of rebels had left the town, t the flank of the 
Chinese, marched rapidly in an eastern direction, captured Fu- 
shan, besieged Chanzu, and even threatened an advance on 
Gordon's headquarters at Quinsan. The tide of success appeat 
to be turning ; but he would not be diverted from his pares rt 
attacking and capturing Kingtang. Had that plan been aban- 
doned, the rebels would have been greatly encouraged, and all 
the work Gordon had accomplished on the western side of Lake 
Taiho might have been rendered worthless. A bombardment 
‘was at once opened, and three hours’ smart firing made a breach 
in the walls. The resistance was desperate ; the stormers were 
repelled, and from the ramparts the garrison hurled missiles on 
the heads of the attacking force. It was necessary to withdraw the 
storming: for a brief 3 and then a second attack was 
made and again repulsed. It was on this occasion that Gordon, 
who was leading, received the wound in the leg referred to in a 
previous page, and Major Kirkham was severely wounded. In 
an almost famting condition, Gordon was carned on board one 
of the boats, but not without a struygle, so anxious was he to 
remain and arrange still another attack, and prevent the defeat of 
his force which appeared imminent. "The resistance he en’ oun- 
tered was more determined than any yet offered to him by the 
rebels, feng a disaster here might imperil the success of the whole 
campail; 

at third assault was made while Gordon lay wounded and 
chafing with impatience. Its leader was his aide<te-camp, 
Major Brown, son of General Brown. This attack also failed, and 
the major was wounded. There was no alternative but to cease 
the attacks for the present, and withdraw the force to its former 
position. It had lost a hundred in killed and wounded, includ- 

fifteen officers, two of the bravest and most efficient, Major 
‘Faite and Captain Banning, being killed 

When the intelligence of this repulse and of the wound re- 
ceived by Gordon 2 might have beast anxiety was shown. How- 
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authorities afforded no exception to the rule that anything really 
valuable is most appreciated when in danger of being lost. Gordon 

prostrate, untaken, the rebels successful on the western 
teat the lake, and marching rapidly forward on the eastern side, 
threat to at so great a cost— 
all erpeen: bed coreg Preulared to produce some dismay. 
The Emperor issued a proclamation to this effect — 

“ Li-Hung-Chang reports that General Gordon some time since 
started from Liyang to attack Kingtang. Hecarried with him mor- 
tara to breach the walls. At the attack he was wounded in the leg ; 
Lihas, therefore, recommended bim to remain at rest.” [If Gordon 
had been able to move, he would have had but small respect forthe 
recommendation of Li, or of anybody else.) “Such is the dispatch, 
We are on this account deeply moved with griefand admiration, On 
the other hand, we are informed that the wound is not serious. We 
order Li- Hung: Chang tovisit Gordon and inquire for him daily, so 
as to keep his mind at rest, requesting him to wait until he shall 
be ly returned to health and strength. Respect this.” 

aying very little attention to the requests of Ji, or even to 
the advice of a man whom he valued at a much higher rate, Dr. 
Moffit, his skilful doctor and attached friend, Gordon was soon 
again at the head of his men. That, at present, he was unable 
to achieve a success at Kingtang, was a fact he was compelled to 
recognize, however disagreeable it might be; and he saw that his 
‘best course would be to fall back on Liyang. 

At that place he learned that the Faithful King, the ablest of 
the Taiping Wangs, had occupied Fushan. Although still suffer- 
ing from his wound, which disabled him from active personal 
exertion in the field, Gordon determined on an advance to 
wise A strong extrison, madera Chinese Sorumaniess hig) bid 
at Liyang, to secure the position | recapture ; with on! 
about tout hundred of his own men, six hundred of the Liyang 
Tai gatrison which had surrendered and joined his army, and 
his ning artillery, Gordon started to endeavour to retrieve the 
Imperial fortunes. He found to his gratification that the rebels 
had been driven out of Wosieh, which they had partially reoccu- 
pied. Chanzu still held out against the attacks, but Fushan was 
occupied by them in force. He made his way in a south-westerly 
direction, his object being to assist the Imperialists who held a 
strong stockaded position before Chan-chu-fu, although they had 
failed to prevent the dispatch of powerful reinforcements from that 


The devastation of the country and the cruelties inflicted on 
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the inhabitants by the Taipings was appalli The route of the 
advancing force lay through the ruins of burned villages, the 
occupants of which had been ruthlessly butchered. Parties of 
the rebels harassed his little force, and once he was compelied to 
retire before a strong body which threatened his boats. He only 
retreated, however, to prepare for vigorous action. By a skilful 
manceuvre, he divided the rebel force, and one party was charged 
with the bayonet and effectually dispersed, the other being driven 
back by the fire of his artill Advancing with extraordinary 
rapidity, he drove the rebels beyond a range of hills they hi 
occupied, and concentrated his small force, with the purpose of 
attacking the left of the line of his Taiping opponents 

It would have been well if the well-meaning but sadly misin- 
formed section of the British public who believed that Gordon 
‘was engaged in the task of exterminating Christian reformers in 
China, had read the account of the doings of these interesting 
martyrs, written hy impartial observers, who only described what 
they actually saw, and furnished a terrible picture of the desola- 
tion of the country and the misery of the inhabitants :-— 

Hundreds of gaunt, starving wretches, with hardly any 
other means of sustenance than human flesh, and the few scraps 
of refuse they can pick up from the Imperialist troops, wander 
hopelessly about, more dead than alive, around the ruins of their 
villages and of the suburbs, ‘I'he hving are too weak to bury the 
dead, and the latter lic about on the ground in every stage of 
decomposition, tainting the air and horrifying the beholder.” 

Another writer, who sccompanied Gordon, quoted by Mr. 
Hake, says :—~ 

“It is horrible to relate; it is horrible to witness, To read 
that people are eating human flesh is one thing; to see the 
bodies from which the flesh has been cut is another. No one can 
eat any meat here without a certain de; of loathing, ‘The 
poor. sreiches bare wolfish look that is indescribable, and they 

unt one’s boat in shoals in the hope of getting some scraps of 

food, Their lamentations and moans compietdy take away an: 
appetite which the horrors one has witn may have Ted 
one. I ought to be tolerably callous by this time, but no one 
could witness unmoved such scenes as these. The rebels have 
evidently swept up everything edible, and left the unfortunate 

ple to die.” 

If the pamphlet to which we referred some back, in 
which so much vituperation was launched on had been 
republished, some excellent material fora new preface might have 





Gordon or any of his followers were great raat infuenctl by the 
Jenion:appesr by tle to fo tbe Srgutin tate reigsoan wre 
justice, aj this time to it 

tensions, and to "have hoisted their true colours as ol neces inst 
the Imperial authority. Not to substitute Christianity for perl 
dhism and the Philosophy of Kon-fut-zee was now their avowed 
object, but to substitute their leader, the Heavenly King, for the 
reigning representative of the Ming dynasty. 


A DISASTER TO THE “EVER-VICTORIOUS.” 


Gordon was disabled from active exertion, as we have seen, 
but from his bed on board his boat he directed operations, The 
Taipings had made Waissoo, about midway between Wosieh and 
Fashan, the pivot of their movements. On that place Gordon 
made a’rapid advance with his artillery, taking advantege as uscal 
of the facilities afforded by water communication. The remainder 
of his force, under Colonels Howard and Rhode, were sent by 
land, with orders to join his boat, avoiding an encounter with the 
rebel stockades. The object was to avoid for the time minor 
encounters, and concentrate his for the attack on Waissoo. 
Unfortunately, however, the land blundered, and found 
themselves in the presence of a strong camp held by a 
force of the rebels. The master mind was absent, and his 
colonels were unequal to the occasion. The Taipings poured. 
out from ambush in thousands, and were accompanied by a strong 
force of mounted men. Howard and Rhode's men were taken 
by surprise ; 2 panic ensued, the Liyang men showed the spurious 
metal of which they were composed by precipitately “bolting,” 
and their example was followed by the 4th Regiment, generally 
Scopiat cat ipnbinins oC enon army. The cefeat was 
com and ignominious. ‘aipings followed yi 
soldiers, killed many, and took others prisoners, four hi monies 


all. of the officers were and it was sul 
ascertained that they bad been beheaded or mutased: ‘The peivensy 
victorious army” had imperiled its 

WY ehe mela were grultsa, and probebly induced to 
believe that the tide had turned in their favour. The it of 
the retreating i was continued to the very which 


was to have taken place. Thus unsupported, he was unable to 
carry out his plan, and withdrew to a secure position, i 


DEATH OF CHING. tog 


orders to his third regiment to join him. He felt that he could 
place little confidence in any of his subordinates, and that if his 
acheme of operations was to be carried out, he must direct in 


Having effected something like a reorganization, he once more 
approached Waissoo, and took up a good position, receiving the 
not unwelcome reinforcement of about six thousand Chinese 
troops from Soochow, ted by Li-Hung-Chang. Here be received 
intelligence of successes and also of calamities. The Chinese 
commander, Tso, with a Franco-Chinese legion under 1)’ Aigui- 
belle, and attended by Colonel Bailey, the artillery officer whose 
services had previously been so valuable to the Chinese army, had, 
after desperate fighting and some repulses, succeeded in taking 
possession of Hangchow. 


DEATH OF GENERAL CHING. 


With the news of this important blow to the rebels came, how- 
ever, the intelligence that General Ching, the ablest of the Chinese 
generals, had been killed in storming a town named Kashing-fu, 
on the Imperial Canal, some fiftcen miles to the south of Ping- 
wang. Gordon, who was not a man to cherish personal quarrels, 
‘was deeply affected when he heard of the death, in the heat of 
battle, of his old ally. Ching had, with his own hand, killed 
two of the rebel chiefs before he was struck in the head by a 
bullet. He was cared to his quarters, and although fatally 
wounded, his life was prolonged untit he had sent a message to 
Li, urging him to increased exertion to exterminate the rebela. 
Although they had been defeated, he said, they were still a 
powerful force, and not to be despised. He regretted his own fate, 
because he was thereby debarred from further service to his 
country. Then he ordered his servant to bring the yellow jacket, 
the type of his rank, presented to him by the Emperor, and 
having put it on, he Lowed his head towards the Imperial palace 
at Pekin, and died as 2 loyal Chinese mandarin of high rank 
aoe ionably a brave soldier, and possessed of 

fe was unquestionably a brave soldier, con. 
siderable military knowledge. He must be judged by a Chinese, 
not by a British, standard. In military operations, as carried on 
by his countrymen, humanity has no piace. Kill your enemy, 
and he will not fight again, is one maxim gar Oo the bet yon an 
for yourself, is another in general acceptation. He and Li were 
quite agreed as to the policy of beheading the Wangs at Soochow 
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“Cut off the heads of their leaders,” he argued, “and their 
myriads of followers will instantly subside into insignificance.” 
He did not take into account that probably the news of the execu- 
tion of the Wangs would excite a spirit of retaliation on the other 
le, and the example he set might be anything but preventive 
in its character. With ail his faults—and very great faults they 
were, viewed with English eyes—he was a valuable servant of 
his Imperial master, and his loss could not be readily compen- 
sated. 





WAISSOO TAKEN. 


Gordon's wound rapidly healed, and he was able to take an 
active part in the operations against Waissoo. That strongly-for- 
tified city was completely invested. Gordon himself was on the 
south-east ; on the opposite side, and at Kangyin, on the north- 
west, were the Imperialists, strongly posted; an Imperial fleet 
was in the Yang-tse river, and the bridges which spanned the 
creeks and watercourses between that town and Waissoo were 
broken down. Waissoo itself ce the aesenten ot strong sion ts 
Sangean ig ty ced 

en is light moved one of his ts 
and ‘wo guns to the north, where the defences were weakest. The 
stockades on this side were carried with little resistance. Find- 
ing themselves thus attacked at an unexpected point, the Taipings 
evacuated the city, and endeavoured to secure safety in fight. 
‘When they reached the open country, Li’s army attacked them, 
and drove them towards the bridges, of the ruined condition of 
which they were unaware. Then Gordon's men took up the pur- 
suit; and the people of the villages who had been robbed of 
rice, their only food, by the rebels, and whose houses had been 
burnt, joined in the chase, and, armed with such weapons 2s they 
could collect, slaughtered the fugitives without mercy. Two of 
the Wangs were caught and put to death. 

Beaten at so many points, the Taipings were not yet subdued. 
Chan-chu-fu was still held by them in force, and in that direction 
Gordon prepared his force to march. The place had been in- 
effectively surrounded by Imperialists, who had not succeeded in 
making any impression on it. It was more than suspected that the 


thinking that the capture of that important position 
ould be eo dieettous tn the Nobels thar all Rather recoeunce 


would cease, the campaign would be ended, and the Chinese army, 
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or a considerable portion of it, would be disbanded. No more 
pay, and no more loot, if Chan-chu-fu were taken. Li was 20 
angry with the officers for wasting three months without making 
an attack that he threatened to degrade them, 


DESPERATE FIGHTING. 


Gordon's arrival with three thousand disciplined troops, 
flushed with recent successes, changed the aspect of affairs, He 
urged Li to assist him in investing the city on all sides, The 

garrison was large, and included many of the most famous and 
Setermined Taiping warriors, If they escaped, he argued, they 
would devastate the country through which they passed, and estab 
lish new centres of resistance. The Chinese, who had a0 Jong done 
nothing, proved themselves capable of a gross act of treachery, 
which no doubt they endeavoured to explain away, but the expla- 
nation certainly did not deceive Gordon, He, in conjunction with 
his most valuable officer, Major Tapp, was superintending the 
construction of a battery at midnight, on the 25th of April A 
strong Chinese picket on each side and another at the rear were 
presumably protecting the working party. Suddenly the picket 
‘on the left and the covering picket fired volleys into the battery ; 
and the Taipings, thus warned of the position, turned their guns 
in the same direction. Many of the sappers were killed and 
wounded, and Major Tapp received a ball in the stomach which 

almost immediately fatal. Gordon fortunately escaped 
injury. 

"T Itt was evident that one of the toughest contests of the whole 
campaign was imminent; and that an enemy of even more thar. 
usual ferocity was to be encountered. Some of the garrison 
attempted to escape, and had reached the wails, but were retaken, 
and beheaded on the ramparts a3. a warning to others who might 
think of desertion. hal nd Coen 'h have Pes honour of 

this stron; Colonel Kail: vin; his 
a tale @ smart fire, and effected a bread h an the walt 
between the south and west gates, Li led an assaulting party, but 
was driven back, having lost heavily. He then thought it prudent 
to co-operate with Gordon, who had by this time completed his 
batteries at the south-east angle of the wall; and it was arranged 
that the storming party should be of extraordinary strength, and 
composed of Gordon’s men and a force of the Imperialists. 
When, however, the time for the assault came, the Imperialists 
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did not come with it; and the “ ever-victorious” had to bear the 
brunt of the fighting unsu; 

The Taiping commander was Hu Wang, or “ Cock-K; 
he was nicknamed; but, whatever might be the nature a the 
peculiarity which gained him the name, he saw clearly enough the 
strong points of his position, and the difficulties which beset the 
assailants. A storming party succeeded in mounting the breach, 
with about a dozen officers leading the way; but so desperate 
was the resistance they encountered that they were forced back, 
A combined movement followed, the Chinese and Gordon’s men 
simultaneously endeavouring to force a way through two breaches 
which had been made. The Tha Teiginns wre pecker of hate ven 
The besiegers’ artillery ction among them; but as 
quickly as men were mowed down, others took their 
British officers, Colonels Howard, Chapman, and Cawte, Captain 
Winstanley and others, gallantly rushed to the front and succeeded 
in reaching the crest of the breach; but their men bung back, 
daunted by the fierce defence made. Gordon, seeing the carnage, 
ordered a retreat to be sounded ; and those who remained 
storming party returned. Ten officers were left dead, and nineteen 
of the nee = wounded. se th ‘nly 

assault appearing hopel ¢ atten 

resting in the loss of brave men, Gordon resolved to ude to 
engineeting for the result. He showed the Chinese leaders, who 
little acquaintance with such work, how to approach the 
wall by trenches. Li pi proclamations, written in characters 
large enough to be read the rebel leaders from the walls of the 
city, offering pardon to all, except Hu-Wang, who would leave 
the city, The result was that deserters contrived to escape and 
reach the besieging camp at the rate of three hundred a day. 
‘They were mostly inhabitants of the villages which had been 
captured, and, as an alternative of massacre, had taken service 
most unwillingly with the rebels, Hu Wang’s immediate followers 
were men of the lowest grade, the scum of the seaports, whose 
pa Ba dr ar ln Pm cde eee he par 
rom Li, had they deserted, they a tae bg Georg nothing ‘nat 

eee mut ‘punishment ; and suppose 
Gon would be woe mercifal. They had been trained in 

Chinses waye and expected only Chinese vengeance, 

‘Some of the chiefs however, contrived to open communication 
with Gordon, promising to give. up, the place, am and suggesting a 
Pagid on aclies phaedlcrencbapia! Gordon was to make a 
false attack, and then the conspirators would assist him. “ You must 
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have no misgivings as to our Pwicy asd , May heaven and earth 
conspire against us if we be found 
Probably Gorden did doubt hele sincerit At any rate, the 
plan was not agreed to. Li now proposed pce assault, the lead 
to be taken by the Imperialists, so much the stronger uf the two 
forces. The walls were battered down in many places by a com 
centrated fire of the heaviest artillery at the command of the 
; and then, with great courage, the Imperialists crossed 
the ditches and clambered up the broken walls, encountering so 
ferocious a resistance that for a few minutes they wavered, and it 
appeared probable they would be hurled back into the ditch. 
Gordon, seeing the peril in which they were placed, put himself 
at the head of a storming party, and, with one of his regiments 
and a party of two hundred volunteers, dashed across the bridge 
and mounted the breach. This timely assistance saved the 
Imperialists, who rallicd with great spirit, and the united forces 
attacking the defenders at the point of the bayonet, drove all 
before them, and entered the city so gallantly won. Hu Wang 
rushed with a force of his chosen followers to the rescue, but it 
was too late. He was driven back to his palace, and there made 
prisoner, but so powerful and fierce was he that the united strength 
of ten men was required to bind him. With difficulty he was 
taken before the victorious Li, who, flushed with success, was as 
little likely to be merciful at Chan-chu as he was at Soochow. 
Hin Watg never tered he knew the fate that awaited him, and he 
to die with # boastful taunt on his lips. “ You were 
helped? he said, “by Gordon and his men. Had it not been for 
them, I could have defied all your hosts to take the city from me.” 
He and four other Wangs, and all the Cantonese rabble wha were 
with him, were executed ; the other prisoners were spared. The 
ison of the city numbered about thirty thousand ; their loss 
in the various attacks, and from the hands of the enraged Chinese 
soldiers after the capture, was not correctly ascertained, but was 
known to be enormous. 





THE END OF THE RESELON AT HAND, 


‘The fall of Chan-chu-fu was y fatal to the Taiping 
cause. pp ee et it was invested, and in a 
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of May, the day before the final assault, be wrote to his mother, 
in a letter published by Mr. Hake :— 

«] of course, make myself quite sure that the rebels are 
quashed before I break up the force, as otherwise I should incur 
great responsibility, but on these subjects I act for myself and 
judge for myself; this I have found to be the best way of getting 
on. E shall not leave things in a mess, I hope, but I think, if I 
am spared, I shal! be home by Christmas. The losses I have sus- 
tained in this campaign have fo joke. Out of 100 officers 
T have had 48 killed and wounded, and out of 3500 men nearly 
1000 killed and wounded, but I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, as far as mortal can see, six months will see the end of this 
rebellion, while if I had continued inactive it might have lingered 
on for six years. Do not think I am ill-tempered, but I do not 
care one jot about my promotion, or what people may say. I know 
T shall leave China as poor as I entered it, but with the know! 
that through my weak instrumentality, upwards of eighty to one 
hundred thousand lives have been I want no better satis- 
faction than this. The rebels of Chan-chu-fu are the originals of 
the rebellion, and though there may be some innocent, stil! the 
orp of — ie deserving of bey Ga that awaits them, If you 
could see the horrible cruelties ave ted, 
you would say with me that is is aposabble to interceie, They 
are the runaways of Soochow, Quinsan Taitsan, Wosieh, Yesing, 
and many other towns, They cut off the heads of the unfortu- 
nate country people inside, at the rate of thirty or forty per diem 
for attempting to run away.” 

After making at Quinsan the necessary arrangements for dis- 
banding his famous force, he paid a visit to the Chinese com- 
toander of the army investing Nanking. He found that the great 
city was in a lamentable condition. No efforts at defence were 
apparently made; and the besieging force abstained from assault, 
trusting to the effect of starvation in inducing the rebels to surrender. 
Nanking held the Heavenly King, the pretender to the Imperial 
throne, and his fortunes. The investing lines stretched for many 
tailes, with a double line of breastworks and 2 hundred and forty 
mud forts, each garrisoned by a hundred and fifty men. Gordon 
was able to give valuable advice as to the conduct of siege 
operations, and impressed upon him the necessity of training the 
Chinese soldiers to the use of the arms emp! by the Western 
nations, and of making regular payments to the soldiery. 

The determination to disband his force was not very agreeable 
to the British authorities; indeed, Sir Frederick Brace openly 
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disapproved of the taken by Gordon, and the foreign mer. 
chant at Shanghai were in Se cridation. _ But Gordon had 
learned more to depend upon himself, and nothing would stir him 
from a purpose when once formed. He knew the composition of 
the force better than any other man did. “I can say now,” he 
wrote, “that # more turbulent set of men than the officers have 
not often been collected together, or a more dangerous lot, if they 
had been headed by one of theirown style.” He made 2 stipula- 
tion that both officers and men should be well rewarded, ant 

in possession of means to carry them to their homes. No diffi. 
culty was made in acceding to this request, and the Imperial 
Government offered him a large sum of money for his own use, 
‘This he refused to receive ; although, as we are told, he had spent 
his pay of £1200 a-yeat in comforts for his army and in the relief 
of the victims of the Heavenly King; and to these ends he had 
eventaxed his own private means. 


DRILLING THE CHINESE. 


He did not contemplate leaving Shanghai and the district 
around it undefended ; but set to work to organize a disciplined 
Chinese contingent, with an Lnglish officer in command. Ji 
heartily approved of this plan, and several British officers of the 
67th Regiment, stationed at Shanghai, were appointed instructors 
in drill. In superintending this arrangement Gordon was quite 
at home, and took no slight pleasure in the work. He 
wrote to the effect that the Chinese officers were progressing 
satisfactorily in artillery practice; that they already knew the 
manual, platoon, and gun drill, and the simple manceuvres of 
battalion drill would, he thought, present no great difficulties. 


END OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 


While thus engaged, Nanking had fallen. The assault had been 
made, the garrison, enfeebled as they were, exhibiting great courage 
inthe defence. The Heavenly King had been urged to escape. His 
dream of empire had been rudely shattered ; but, ani either 
by fanaticism, which had affected his brain, or by native resola- 
tion, he resolved to hold out to the last. When the chiefs of his 
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3 he was the sole lord of ten thousand nations. When, at 


Te ot ronan "—this reformer of the national religion, 
coring ty te autos of the famous peptic and prea, 
ended his life ina manner worthy of his antecedents. First, he 
hanged all his wives, and they were many, and then he committed 
suicide, His greatest leader, the renowned Chung Wang, the 
Faithful King, was among the prisoners taken, and was without 
Sey beheaded, jag some other leading ig men. betel seta 
were perpetrated on the garrison inhabitants of Nan! 
had taken place after the capture of any important position ; and 
this improvement was attributed to the influence Gordon exercised 
over the mandarins. 

Li's respect for Gordon’s character had ripened into admira- 
tion, It takes some time to impress the Chinese mind with the 
idea of Western chivalry ; but, when recognized, it is received 
with homage. Li, a man of remarkable penetration and ability— 
who has, in fact, been styled the Bismarck of China—a man 
lights; but fly secopaied dhe high qualities of toe man wih 

its t ities of the man 

whom he had been associated. ‘The sespect was reciprocal, Each 
hi etadpen men understood the other far better than they did when 
first brought together, Gordon wrote: “The only man [Chinese] 
I have seen worth anything is the Futai of Kiangsoo, Li 
That the execution of ‘Wangs at Soochow was a breach of 
faith, there is no doubt, but there were many reasons for his 
action, which is not at all a bad act in the eyes of the Chinese. 
In my opinion, Li-Hung-Chang is the best man in the empire; 
has correct ideas of his position, and, for a Chinaman, has most 
liberal tendencies.” 


HONOUR FROM THE CHINESE. 


Prince Kung, the Chinese minister, official despatch 
to Sir Frederick’ Bruce, acknowledging im the highest terms of 


Majesty's Government would be to ize them. In 

Gntanling is demo to eel Roark Gees tee er 

Foreign Office, Sir Frederick wrote: “Independently of the skill 

snd comzage be bas sholvo, Sis cisintecestedinem has elevated our 
national character in the eyes of the Chinese.” 


HONOURS AND TESTIMONIES. ar 


An Imperial decree conferred on him the rank of Tita, the 

highest in the Chinese army, and the highest also ever conferred 

subject ; and he was the recipient besides of the Order of the 

Sa, the Yellow Jacket, and the Peacock’s Feather. By the gift 

of the Yellow Jacket, conferred on only about twenty of the 

highest mandarins, the English officer was constituted one of the 
body-guard of the empire. 

Before leaving Shanghai, the merchants presented him with an 
engrossed and illuminated address, expressive of their recognition 
and appreciation of his great services and high character, The 
address said : Your carcer, during the last two years of your 
residence in the East has been, so far as we know, without a 
parallel in the history of the intercourse of foreign nations with 
China ; and, without entering at all upon the political bearings of 
the great question with which your name must ever remain 30 
intimately connected, we fecl that we should be alike wanting 
towards you and towards ourselves were we to pass 
opportunity without expressing our appreciation and admiration et 
the line of conduct which you personally have pursued. In a 
Position of unequalled dif, and surrounded by complications 

peo possible nature, you have succeeded in offering to the 
eyes the Chinese nation, no less by your loyal and, throughout, 

terested line of action, than by your conspicuous try 
and talent for organization and command, the example of a 
foreign officer scrving the Government of this country with 
honourable fidelity and undeviating self-respect.” 

‘This address was briefly, but politely, acknowledged, and shortly 
afterwards Gordon left China for England. When he presented 
himself at the War Office, he was received with official coldness ; 
and there is reason to suppose that Prince Kung’s dispatch, 
enclosed by Sir Frederick Bruce, never reached the hands of our 
Foreign Minister, but was duly docketed and then forgotten by 
some minor official 

Justice was being gradually awarded to Gordon by fly of 
opinion in this country. The Zimes has a y facul 
catching the popular tone, and in a leading article of the st! 
August, 1864, said: “Never did soldier of fortune pa 
himself with a nicer sense of military honour, with more gall 
against the onesingy andl with snone niercy towants the vant 
with more disinterested neglect of opportunities of personal advan- 
tage, or with more entire devotion to the objects and desires of 
his own Government, than this officer, who, after all his victories, 
‘has just laid down his sword. A history of operations among 
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cities of uncouth names, and in inces the geography of 
rbich 1s unknown except to special seadeats, would fe tedious 
and uninstructive. The result of Colonel Gordon’s operations, 
however, is this: He found the richest and most fertile districts 
of China in the hands of the most savage brigands. The silk 
Clerricts wets the scenes of Weir cractty and riot, and the great 
historical cities of Hangchow and ow were rapidly following 
the fate of Nanking, and were becoming desolate ruins in their 
fe gret cg’ har soled and tiny discouraged the fagunents 
t cities, has isola! i its 
of the brigand power, and has left the marauders nothing but a 
few tracts of devastated country and their stronghold of Nanking. 
All this he has effected—first by the power of his arms, and 
afterwards still more rapidly by the terror of his name.” 


A LIFE OF ACTIVITY AND KINDNESS AT HOME. 


On his return to this country at the end of 1864, he might 
easily have been the “lion of the’ season,” but he te ma 
occupy the position, and declined innumerable invitations. Never, 
probably, had a man who had really achieved distinction, so great 
‘an aversion to publicity ; and nothing annoyed him more than any 
endeavour to give prominence to his personal achievements. Mr. 
Hake relates a very characteristic anecdote apropos of this pecu- 
liarity. Gordon prepared a journal of the Taiping War, illustrated 
by his own hand, and had sent it home for the exclusive perusal 
of his family. ‘A minister interested in the rebellion heard of 
the manuscript, borrowed it, and was so struck by its contents, 
that he sent it to the press, in order that his col might 
have the benefit of reading it. Late one evening {after his arrival 
in England] it so happened that Gordon inquired about his 
jou He was told what had occurred. He rose from the 
table, left the house, and posted off to the minister's residence. 
Not finding him at home, he went to the printer’s, demanded his 
manuscript, and gave orders that what copies had been printed 
should be destroyed, and the type broken up. What eventually 
befell the manuscript is unknown; but it is certain that no one 
has since seen it; in fact, there is every probability of its having 
been destroyed.” 

Seon after his return, he was appointed Commanding Royal 
Engineer at Gravesend, his duty beg to superintend the con- 
struction of the works designed for the protection of the Thames, 
One of his first occupations was to forward the various rewards and 


VISITOR AND TRACHER, uz 


medals bestowed on those of his old comrades in China who had 
distinguished themselves, This task involved a considerable 
amount of correspondence, as the men were by that time scat. 
tered over various parts of the world, 

While residing at Gravesend, Gordun employed the time he 
could spare from his military duties in works of kindness and 
active benevolence, visiting the sick, aiding the distressed, and 
teaching in the ragged school A sincere member of the Church 
of England, and regular attendant at the parish church, he 
exhibited a spirit of practical Christianity not invariably associated 
with active profession. In the riverside town he is still remem- 
bered by many who, it may be, are but slightly interested in his 
military achievements, 

Mr. Hake, referring to this peaceful episode in the otherwise 
active and restless life of Gordon, says :—“ ‘To the world, his life 
at Gravesend was a life of self-suppression and self-denial ; to him- 
self it was one of happiness and pure peace. He lived wholly 
for others. His house was school, and hospital, and almshouse 
in turn—and was more like the abode of a missionary than of a 
colonel of engineers. The troubles of all interested him alike. 
The poor, the sick, the unfortunate, were ever welcume, and never 
did suppliant knock vainly at his door. He always took a great 
delight in children, but especially in boys employed on the tivr 
or the sea. Many he rescued from the gutter; cleansed them 
and clothed them, and kept them for weeks in hishome. For 
their benefit he established evening classes, over which he him- 
self presided ; reading to and teaching the lads with as much 
ardour as if he were leading them to victory. He called them 
his ‘kings,’ and for many of them he got 3 on board ship.” 

In his residence at the Fort was a map of the world, in which 
@ number of pins were stuck; and in reply to a question as to 
their meaning, he said “they marked and followed the course 
of the boys on their voyages ; that were moved from point to 
point as bis youngsters advanced ; that he prayed for them as 
they went, day by day.” In teaching at ragged schools he took 
an especial pleasure ; and we can easily imagine that the rough, 
unkempt lads listened with eagerness to his animated addresses, 
interspersed with anecdotes and descriptions of what he had scen 
in foreign countries, 

He was always ready to give information respecting the events 
in China in which he had shared, but Grmly suppressed any 
attempt to describe him as a hero. One writer, probably the late 
‘Mr, Andrew Wilson, who was preparing 2 history of the Taiping 
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nent in the story, he asked to see the manuscript, and 
when he had perused it, tore out page after page of the parts 
about himself. A deep religious feeling was the basis of this 
spirit of self-denial, He believed that “no man has a right to be 
proud of anything, inasmuch as he has no native good in him— 
e 


thing, having given himself to God.” He invariably refused an 
invitation to dinner, saying, “Ask the poor and sick; don’t ask 
me, who have enough.” 

He remained six years at Gravesend. A lady who knew him 
well while living there tells us :— 

“His benevolence embraced all. Misery was quite sufficient. 
claim for him, without going into the question of merit, and of 
course nommatines he was deceived, but voy seldom, rlyed a bat 
fan eye that saw through and through people ; it seemed useless to 
try to hide anything from him. I have often wondered how much 
this wonderful power was due to natural astuteness, or how 
much to his own clear singleness of mind and freedom from self 
that the truth about everything seemed revealed to him. The 
workhouse and the infirmary were his constant haunts, and of 

ioners he had @ countless number all over the neighbourhood, 

jany of the dying sent for him in preference to the clergy, and 
ever ready was he to visit them, no matter in what weather or at 
what ae But he would never a the per ata religious 
meeting, or be in am i le was always willing to 
conduct services for the oot, and address s swespe’ tet ncer 
ing; but all public speechifying, especially where complimentary 
speeches were made in his honour, he Toath " 


RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive a more complete realization 
ofthe personalty and teaching of 2 “living,” not a merely his- 
torical, Christ than was expressed by Gordon. His contempt for 
mere fessors of religion, who made no effort to follow the 
example of the Saviour they said they took for their model, was 
@zpressed with the almost reckless candour which marked the 
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mental independence ofthe man. In religion, as in war, he was 
content to stand alone, if he felt he was in the right He “be. 
lieved, and therefore he spake.” With him, as with Frederick 
Robertson, of Brighton, Christianity was a life, not a creed. The 
Scripture phrase respecting the Saviour, “ He came to His own, 
and His own knew Him not,” Gordon applied to the present con- 
dition of the world, notwithstanding the innumerable churches 
and chapels, the preaching and the literature, which profess to 
interpret the teaching of the Master. He intensely disliked any 
conversation with so-called “serious people ” on religious subjects, 

“There would be no one,” he wrote, “so unwelcome to come 
and reside in this world as our Saviour, while the world is in the 
state it now is. He would be dead against nearly all our pursuits, 
and be altogether ontré.” 

In one very remarkable passage in his letters he tells again 
the story of the Gospels: “I will tell you a story of 1848 years 
ago. There was a workman of Hethichem who did not agrce with 
the great teachers of an old religion, who answered them roughly, 
and who did not conform to their views, or pay them the atten- 
tion to which they were accustomed, He was always in the slums 
with very dubious characters. This annoyed the Church class, 
‘Why do you frequent those slums?‘ He said: ‘These slums 
need me to go to them ; for they are sick at heart, and I bear them 
good news. I tell them they are worth something, in spite of 
their ill deeds. 1 tell them their God is a merciful God, and that 
He has worked out their salvation not for their ments.’ Now, 
these slum people liked their visitor. He had kind words for 
them. He did not look on them as pariahs. He rather encou- 
raged these people, and He never said words of despair against 
their evil ways; but he pointed out that happiness resulted from 
@ holy life. His strong rebukes were against the white-robed, 
clean, respectable people, who thought they were everything that 
was good, because they had prayer-meetings and sacrifices, and 
washed their hands before eating. Well, you know this story, 
‘The good people could not bear the home thrusts they received, 
and so they murdered Him. They were too good to do it 
directly, but they worked up others to do it. The slum people 
liked this man ; He was never hard on them, Some very dubious 
characters were well received by Him; but He was not polite to 
those who thought themselves good. He found fault with the 
invitations they gave to dinner, though He was their guest, He 
would have called on the ‘divorced.’ He would have tried to 
cheer their life, and have aided them to see that, though the clerical 
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party would not notice them, they were still God's children. Fancy 
that none of those slum people ever went to church, or ever gave 
asacrifice, They were like our own slum people. They would 
not have Siked any of the clerical people to come among them, for 
the clerical people would have exclaimed, ‘I am better than * 
and human nature does not like that, and will never crush and 
crowd to hear it.” 

It has been remarked that his religious creed is not unlike that 
of Cromwell. In essentials it is the same, but the humanite- 
rianism and catholicity of the nineteenth century have tempered 
the severity of the Puritanism of the Commonwealth. It may be 
as well to quote some passages here, as affording a key to the 
character of Gordon, who, it must be admitted, approached the 
doctrines held by the Mystics, so far as the perception of a 
continual personal intercourse with his Divine Master is con- 
cerned, and an unconditional submission to His will as revealed 
to the individual conscience, and not by human authority only. 
they sre mostly extracts from his diary kept in the Soudan, which 
has published by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 

Sometimes he sees indications of the Divine will in a com- 
bination of circumstances, but more frequently in a deep impres- 
sion upon his own mind as to what is his duty. “In followi 
the Divine direction,” he says, “ you have not to consider diftcut - 
ties, Keep your eyes on the cloud by day and the pillar by night, 
and never mind your steps,” 

“Ie is the Divine will,” he writes in another letter, “that we 
should be His friends, and not His servants.” There is a long 

in one of his letters concerning the relations of man to 

is Maker. His philosophy of life is expressed with much fulness. 
“God,” he writes, “is truth, love, wisdom, and all might. We 
are, as it were, blind. By degrees He opens our eyes and enables 
‘us fy dint of sore trial to know Him little by little. Every time 
the flesh is foiled by the spirit, so often is a rent made in the veil, 
and we know more of God. Every time the reverse takes place, 
80 often does the veil fall again and God disappears from our 
view. When Heath ovenrs t the veil is rent eet te the and no 
my remains, e is finally sping, 
who Hes the conqueror of his life-long fos. The Soctrinen of 
men thicken this veil, and the first thing for the acceptance of 
truth is to unlearn human doctrines and become as a little child 
ants a Publican finds it easier to accept the truth than a 


A true perception of the Gospel, be maintains, is “entire 
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forgetfulness of self, utter absence of any pretension, and the 
complete and entire refusal to accept the world’s praise or judg- 
ment. 

Speaking of the future he says:— The future world must be 
much more amusing, more enticing, and more to be desired than 
this world, putting aside its absence of sorrow and sin, The 
future world has somehow been pai to our minds as « place 
of continuous prise, and t we may not say it, yet one 
cannot help feeling that if thus, it would be monotonous. It 
cannot be thus; it must bea life of activity, for happinces is 
dependent upon activity. Death is cessation of movement. Life 
wall movement.” “TI beheve,” he writes on another occasion, 
“in our active employment in future life, and like the thought, 
We shall, I think, be far more perfect in a future lufe, and indeed 
go on towards perfection, but never attain it” 

In another letter he says:—“I would that all had the full 


assurance of future life. It is precisely because we are despicable « 


and worthless that we are accepted. Till we throw over the idea 
that we are better than others, we can never have that assurance. 
We must give up keeping credit lists with God, which are not 
true ones; they are all debtors’ lists. Ho you know that 
Eph. ii, 10, which says that ye arc ordained to bring fh good 
works? If certain good works are ordained to be brought forth, 
why should you glory in them? Do not flatter yoursclf that you 
are wanted—that God could not work without you—it is an 
honour if He employs you. No one is indispensable, either in 
this world’s affairs or in spiritual work. You are a machine, 
though allowed to feel as if you had the power of action. When 
things tum out in a way we do not wish, we quarrel with God if 
we put out. Most difficult is this lesson, and onty to be 
learned by 2 continua! thought of this world being only a tem- 
one—s.z,, by continually thinking of death as a release. 
hat a calm life a man living thus id have? What services 
he would render! Nothing would move him, whcther he were 
soldier, statesman, or what not. Ido nothing. I am a chisel 
which cuts the wood. The Carpenter directs it If I lose my 
edge He must sharpen me. If He puts me aside and takes 


another, it is His own good will. None are indispensable to Him. ‘ 


He will do His work with a straw equally well.” 

He frequently said that the essence of a Christian life is the 
same as that which was the essence of Christ's life, whose quiet, 
peaceful existence, he holds, “was solely due to His submission 
to God's will There will be times when @ strain will come on 
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nie, but oe is only for # time, and as the strain is so will your 


It ar not be quite fair to judge of Gordon's real opinions 
respecting professedly religious persons by a few despondent or 

tulant utterances, when almost in solitude in the Soudan; and 
it is better to allow some of them to be forgotten. Atother times 
he, no doubt, felt them to be unjust, and we need not put on 
record, as some writers have done, the expressions of occasional 
berger eee sven the best men are SD Oe 

it might not great interest to refer to theological 
views held by a public man, if they were only theoretical. On 
this subject it is generally wise, as it is 3s certelnly tolerant, to 
respect the liberty of private judgment, and not make opinions, 
even if peculiar, the matter of public reference or debate. But 
Gordon is one of hose who act out their opinions on the reat 
stage of public affairs, who accept what they believe to be revela- 
tion as the guide of life, and who pay little attention to conven- 
tional judgment and established custom and modes of thought, 
in comparison with a rule of life they believe to have immediate 
Divine sanction. Gordon is quite prepared to treat the opinions 
of “men of the world” vith ind indfference, being guided, a1 he 
believes, by a higher light. “Tam not mad, most noble Festus,” 
he says in all sinceri “Whosoever,” be says, “acts after the 
true precepts of our ord will be considered a madman. His 
precepts are out of the question, and cannot be followed. . . . 
The Christianity of the masses is a vapid, tasteless thing, and is 
of no use to any one.” 

In one of his letters he says: “No comfort is equal to that 
which he has who has God for his stay; who believes, not in 
word, but in fact, that o// things aré ordained to happen, and 
must happen. ‘He who has this has already died, and is free from 

the annoyances of this life. I do not say I have attained to this 
perfect state, but I have it as my great desire.” 

That he holds opinions which the majority of the so-called 
Teligious world consider to be heterodox, he makes no secret of 
‘stati Ele many perhaps be iuciuded in the ranks ‘of the Broad 
Ch among whom Mr. Maurice was a leader. As to the 
doctrine of eternal eternal punishment, he writes almost angrily. He was 
subject to violent attacks of angina pectoris, which explains the 


following passage — 

“*T may say I have died suddenly over a hundred times; but in 
these deaths I have never felt the least doubt of our sslvation, 
Nothing can be more abject and miserable than the usual con 
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ception of God. Accept what I say—namely, that He has put 
us in a painful position (I believe with our perfect consent, for it 
Christ came to do His will, so did we, His members) to learn 
what He is, and that He will extricate us. Imagine to yourself, 
what pleasure would it be to Him to bum us or to torture us? 
Can we believe any Auman ding capable of creating us for such 
a purpose? Would it show His power? Why, He is omnipotent | 
Would it show His justice? He is righteous—nu one will deny it. 
We credit God with attributes which are utterly hateful to the 
meanest of men. . . . When one thinks of the millions on whom 
weighs that yoke of bondage one wonders. I do not know asingle 
person who says the real truth straight out, When one thinks of 
the real agony one has gone through in consequence of false 
teaching, it makes human nature angry with the teachers who 
have added to the bitterness of life.” 

He professes to be a believer in the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of the soul. “I think that this life is onl 
one of a series of lives which our incarnated part has lived. 
have little doubt of our having pre-existed ; and that also in the 
time of our pre-existence we were actively employed.” If Gordon's 
destiny had not made him a soldier, he would probably have been 
& Mystic of the first rank, and perhaps have founded a church. 

(n his religion, there is no place for dismal thoughts and sour 
visages, Belief is, in his view, identical with the truest happinces, 
He asks: “ Why are people like hearses, and look like pictures of 
misery? It must be from discontent with the government of God, 
for all things are directed by Him. If by being doleful in appear- 
ance it did good, I would say, be very dolcful ; but it does not do 
any. 
"ite has even gone so far—and no doubt shocked many sin- 
cerely pious people by doing so—as to maintain that a cheerful 
man of the world is much more acceptable in God's sight than 
& soomy Cea ee geermaied the case most af-vs will 
perceive; but even an exaggeration is very charactenstic 
the man, and of his straightforward style of hard hitting. The 
last sentence, however, touches a more sympathetic chord, and 
shows that the writer is not so harsh as his words would imply :— 
“Taking two people, one who is called a worldly person and one 
who is called a religious person—the one taking evil with good with 
scoring the oh be on sh 230 8. alleviate the evil and yet 
enjoying good; the ot! bearing, or in vain imagination 
bearing, the burden of the world, always sad and discontented—ot 
the two I should say the first (although seldom reading his Bible, 
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and knowing only the fact that he had done andcan do nothing 
to pay or purchase God's mercy) is more pleasing to God than he 
who lives 2 gloomy life, however much he may read or pray 
‘So-and-40 is dead '—who caused or permitted his death? God 
Then if you are content with His government, and if you belies 
that the future world is better than this, there is no cause for any 
melancholy about it, and the same with every event. If we be- 
lieve, we ought to show it, and to acknowledge openly that we agree 
to God’s government. I think that, taking the two parties as a 
mass, the worldly-minded—so called, remember, by their ious 
brethren—tive more pleasing in the sight of God than the religious 
—so called, remember, by their worldly brethren, There are the 
true religious and the true worldly-minded, and my remark does 
not apply to them, but we cannot sift the two.” 

He is not without sympathy for Mohammedans, among whom 
he passed many years. Replying to a correspondent who had 
spoken of the believers in Mohammed as being in spiritual peril, 
he said: “Not so, I find the Mussulman quite as a a 
Christian as many a Christian ; and do not believe he is 

il, All of us are more or less Pagans. I like the Mussulman 3 

e is not ashamed of his God; his life is a fairly pure one; 
certainly be gives himself a good margin in the wife line, but, at 
any rate, he never poaches on others. Can our Christian people 
say the same?” 

‘On another occasion he said : “The heathen are God's inheri- 

tance, and He hears their prayers.” When, in the Soudan, a 
black “holy man,” or supposed prophet, cursed him from the 
river bank, he noted that it was odd a disaster soon after followed. 
“«] believe,” he wrote, ‘that God may listen to the cries for help 
from the heathen, who know Him not. These prayers were 
earnest prayers for celestial aid, in which the pray-er knew he 
would need help from some unknown power to avert a danger. 
‘That the native knows not the true God ts true, but God knows 
him, and moved him to prayer and answered his prayer.” 

With one or two more quoted passages, we may dismiss 
the subject, and turn to other matters. Here is a practical con- 
fession of faith in a very small compass: “There is now not one 
fring 1 rain in the world Its honours—they are false; its 
knick-knacks—they at terete useless. “Twhilst I live I 


gente tor be added: “Ii 
a] "Tt is a great com- 
fort Doiig eelfsupporting, and it is a great gift” “The best 
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cova I have ever had is myself: he always does what I 
One of bis favourite books is the “Imitation of Christ,” 
generally attributed to Thomas & Kempis—a book which has 
been almost an additional Gospel to guod men for many cen- 
turies. He gave acopy of this immortal work to a friend, with 
the ge marked: “ Follow thou me. For what is it to thee 
nether this man be such or such, or that others do or say thus 
and thus?” Another marked passage runs: “Let not thy peace 
be in the tongues of men ; for whether they put a good ar bad 
construction on what thou doest, thou art not therefore another 
man, Where is true peace and true glory? Is it not in me? 
And he who covets not to please men and fears not their dis- 
pleasure shall enjoy much peace.” 

Gordon’s personal appearance is thus described by « pers 
who had a long interview with him just before he left England in 
the beginning of the present year: “Slightly built, somewhat 
below the average height, General Gordon’s most remarkable 
characteristic at first sight is a childJike simplicity of speech and 
manners. Notwithstanding his fifty years, his face is almost 
boyish in its youthfulness, his step is as light and his movements 
as lithe as the leopard. Although he is still excitable and vehe 
ment, those who know him best say that he has under much 
firmer control those volcanic fires which blazed out with fiercest 
fury in his younger days; as, for instance, when he hunted Li- 
Hong-Chang revolver in hand from house to house day after 
day, in order to slay the man who had dishonoured and 
massacred the prisoners whom he had pledged his word to save. 
But there is that in his face at times, even now, that contrasts 
strangely with the sweetness of his smile, or the radiance which 
lights up his face when discoursing on his favourite author and 
the choice texts of the ‘Imitation,’ which, for the present, seems 
to have superseded his old favourite, ‘Watson on Contentment.’ 
In Gordon the tenderness of a woman, the gentleness of a child, 
the ready sympathy with all the sorrows sufferings of others, 
are combined with an iron will and a certain ‘hardness’ which is 
indispensable to a ruler of men. In the Soudan he was to slave- 
dealers, pashas, and other evil-ioers an incarnate terror.” 

He lived at Gravesend, almost forgotten by the world at large, 
and certainly not the recipient of high honours from his pro- 
fessional superiors, for six years. As a scientific Engincer he did his 
allotted work well; as a Christian worker he was beloved by all 
in Gravesend who came within the reach of his ministrations, 
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In 1871, when the European Commission of the Danube was 
appointed, official opinion pointed to General Gordon as the best 
qualified person to act as British Commissioner. Sixteen years 
previously he had rendered valuable services as a surveyor in the 
Emme locality, and now those services were remembered. Before 
he left Gravesend he presented the ragged school, where he had 
so long taught, with a collection of Chinese flags, the trophies of 
his victories, “They are still,” we are told, “yearly exhibited ag 
school treats; and the donor’s name is cheered to the echo.” 
He received many tributes of respect from private persons and 
from the local press. 

An interesting anecdote is preserved. “He had a great 
number of met for which he cared nothing There was s 
gold one, however, given to him by the Emperor of China, with a 
special inscription engraved on it, for which he had a great liking. 
But it suddenly disappeared ; no one knew when or how. Years 
afterwards it was found out, by a curious accident, that Gordon 
had erased the inscription, and sent the medal anonymously to 
Canon Miller for the relief of the sufferers from the cotton fainine 
at Manchester.” 


COMMISSIONER AT GALATZ, 


For about two years Gordon worked steadily at his task of 
removing the difficulties which impeded the navigation of the 
mouths of the Danube. About a year and a half after his departure 
from England, the troubles occasioned by the Outrageous doings 
of the Ashantees on the coast of Africa, threatening the British 
setioment at Cape Coast Castle, necessitated the sending out a 

ry expedition, Public opinion at once pointed to Gordon as 
the at eeders but Ministers and the Horse-Guards had another 
commander in view. While Gordon had been taking a great 
name in China, his old companion in the trenches at Sebastopol, 
Garnet Wolseley, had been building up a brilliant reputation im 
North America snd other pasts of the mld, andthe selection, iy 
all respects fortunate, fell on 


ENTERS ON ANOTHER GREAT CAREER. 


His work at Galatz was completed towards the ry of 1873. 
About a year previously he had met Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian 
Minister, at the British Embassy in Constantinople. Sir Samuel 
Baker, one of the discoverers of the great lakes which feed the 


GOVERNOR OF THE SOUDAN. 1g 
Nile, and brother of Valentine Baker, formerly one of the most 


pl 

term of engagement as governor of the tnbes inhabiting the Nile 
basin; and Nubar Pasha wished to meet with a successor, who 
would continue and extend the work Baker had in, “He 
asked Colonel Gordon whether he knew of any officer of the 
Engineers who would be willing to fill the vacancy. The colonel 
‘would not at once give an answer, but in July, 1873 he informed 
Nubar by letter that he himself would accept the post if, on 4 
Khedive’s own appheation to the English Government for hi 
kervices, permission were granted. A favourable answer being 
received, he returned to England, and at the close of the ycar, 
started for Cairo.” His new position was that of Governor of 
the Soudan, 


WHAT IS THE SOUDAN? 


‘The name simply means the Country of the Blacks, “This 
(writes a clever correspondent of the Daily ty News) agrees with its 
old appellation of Cush, a term denved from the son of Hain, 
who we are told was the great progenitor of the black races of 
Africa, It is at the same time the counterpart of the word 
Ethiopia, by which the same region was designated in the Bible, 
as well 2s by all the wnters of antiquity. As a division of the 
earth's surface Ethiopia was not very clearly defined ; this resulted 
from its almost inaccessible position, on which account authors 
could only speak of it from the vaguest hearsay. It is only in 
our day that travellers can be said to have penetrated into this 
part of the world, and brought back reliable accounts of it. Even 

our knowledge is far from complete, and information regard- 
ing many districts is still to be desired. 

“We “ave, however, quite sufficient data upon which to declare 
that there was in the past a much higher condition of civilization 
than we fiprage find in ie Sood It might periaps be put that a 
was su to the state i country as tl 
former beeen alg the Phesaoks was sn advance of that under 
the Pashas and Khedives of our own day. Ecnopia was cele- 
brated in more waya than one. Isaiah mentions the ‘ merchandise 
of Ethiopia” The Queen of Sheba brought gold, precious stones, 
and spices—it is even stated that ‘there came no more such 
Serecanee Of ences ae these meee ee Queen of Sheba gave to 
Solomon.’ We have lately had expenence of the Soudanese as 
fearless fighters, and in the time of Jeremiah the people of the 
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same locality seem to have been equally famed, and the het's. 
account of them will be recognized as correctly Geacriptive 
yet. He eays:—‘Come up, ye horses; and rage, ye chariots; 
and let the mighty men come forth—the Ethiopians and Libyans, 
that handle the shield.” Memnon, a king of Ethiopia, came with 
10,000 men, and took part in the defence of Troy. The Greeks 
seemed to have believed in an Ethiopia in the East as well as in 
the West, and this idea was not confined to them; but the Ethio- 
pians which have been here referred to as having a reputation in 
ancient history belonged to the region now known as the Soudan.” 

‘We compile from various sources a general description of this 
large extent of territory, and a slight sketch of the political history 
of some of the more important divisions. 

The Soudan is the general name given to a vast tract of Africa 
stretching from Egypt on the north to the Nyanza Lakes on the 
south, and from the Red Sea on the east to the western boundary 
of Darfour on the west, Khartoum, lying, as it does, at the junc- 
tion of the Blue and White Niles, is about equally distant—that 
is to say, between rroo and 1200 miles as the crow flies—from 
the northern boundary of Egypt, the Meditcrranean, and from 
the southern limit of the Khedive’s equatorial dominions, the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the kingdom of Uganda. From Khar- 
toum to the ports of Souakim and Massowa on the Red Sea, the 
eastward limit of the Soudan, is about 400 miles, and to the west- 
ward limit, which is the most indefinite of all, but is generally 
fixed at the western boundary of Darfour, it is nearly 800 miles. 
Going down the Nile from Khartoum, in the direction of ¥ 
the principal places are Berber, about 200, and Dongola, about 
g5° miles to the north, The direct route from Khartoum to 
E does not, however, go through Dongola, but, leaving the 
Nile at Abu Hamet, 220 miles below Berber, where the river 
makes its great bend to the west in the direction of Dongola, it 
strikes across the desert to meet the river again at Korosko, and 
to follow it thence down to Assouan, the nearest point of Egypt, 
which by this route is about 850 miles from Khartoum. Berber 
is a point of special importance, because it is here that the desert 
route from Souakim, the chief port of the Soudan, strikes the Nile. 
From Souskim to Berber is 280 miles, and this is the line of the 
proposed railway, which would open out all the Soudan country 
east of the Nile, and bring it into direct communication with Egypt 
and the commerce of the Red Sea. 

If we look in the other direction—namely, southward—and 
follow the course of the White Nile from Khartoum towards the 
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Equator, the principal places are E] Duem, rather more than 100 
miles j Fashoda, Frinciee miles ; and Gondokoro and I.ado, 800 miler 

from Khartoum. ‘These distances are measured as the crow flies. 
By river the journey from Khartoum to Gondokoro is estimated by 
Baker Pasha at 1400 miles, Gondokoro (Ismailia) and Lado 
were the headquarters of Baker and Gordon Pashas during the 
years in which, as governors of the Equatorial Soudan, they were 

in attempts to suppress the slave trade. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in his interesting work, “Colonel Gordon 
in Central Africa, 1874-79,” describes, in a striking manner, the 
extent of the Soudan :—~ 

* Cairo is scarcely farther from St. Petersburg than from the 
southern borders of the dominions of the Khedive. Khartoum is 
the last Egyptian town towards the south, Gondokoro, the seat 
of government of the provinces of the Equator, was nothing but 
a miserable station, outside which none durst move, except in 
armed bands. Yet Khartoum is about as far from Gondokoro as 
London is from Turin. Both these Egyptian settlements lie, no 
doubt, on the same great river, but by the grassy barrier that at 
times forms on its upper reaches, they arc cut off from cach other 
for months together. In February, 1870, Sir Samuel Laker, with 
his large fotilia, bome along by a strong breeze from the north, 
started up the stream from Khartoum. In spite of all his efforts 
—and very great they were—he did not arrive at Gundoroko till 
April in the following year. Happily for Colonel Gordon, the 
barrier had been clearcd away shortly before his arrival, so that he 
made a rapid ascent. Yet some years later on, in his war with 
the slave-dealers, one of his licutenants was not only greatly 
delayed in his operations by its forming once more, but, being 
cut off from his supplies of ammunition, saw himself and his army 
brought by it into very great danger. 

One of the most important portions of the Soudan is the State 
vf Darfour, It is “the land of the Fors," a negro tribe. Before 
the introduction of Islamism, which was not carlier than the year 
3600, according to Browne, the traveller, who visited Darfour at 
the end of the last century, the Fors were a wandering mee 
tribe without any regular chicf. But after the 
Mohammedanism, followed as it was by a large immigration or 
Arab settlers, from the east according to some, from the north 
through Fezzan according to others, they recognized a single 
leader, who, assuming the title of sultan, founded a dynasty in 
his own family. The better to insure the preservation of theit 
own authority, the sultans adopted the practice of appointing 
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ruler of this line was na: Suleiman, and among his inci 
successors were Omar, Bokar, Abdul Kerim, ant Mcbamated 
Teraub, Zhe reigns of these sultans were generally brief, but 
one occupied the 1e for thirty-two years, which was regarded 
asa remarkable proof of ial favour. Generally the law of 
primogeniture was enforced, but the last-named sultan dying 
young and leaving a child as his heir, a period of confusion 
ensued. The young sultan was strangled, and the two brothers 
of Teraub seized in turn the 
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their descent from the Dageou race, employed their time in con- 
scans wer with the Be tT cstosen Om te one, oe aoe ot 
Bergoo on the other. In this struggle, with ever-v fortune, 
they held their own. ‘The principal warriors were the Arb settlers, 

although the people of Bergoo were ultra-Mussulmans, the 
ties of religion could not restrain the passions of tribal antipathy. 
Between the Bergooans and the Darfourians there was one great 
difference in their mode of warfare, The latter went to battle 
accompanied by their women, a reminiscence of their nomadic 
life; the former always left them in their settlements. The con- 
sequence of defeat was thus always more serious for the sultans 
than it was to their enemies. 

From the end of the last century to the days of the late 
Khedive Ismail, the same family held the throne, and in 1869 a 
sultan named Ibrahim was its occupant. In that year the Khe- 
dive had sent Hellali, ‘the swindler” of Schweinfurth, to the 
Soudan, partly to conquer Darfour, partly to coerce Zebehr. It 
was said that he had another object in view, the acquisition of the 

mines of Hofrat-el-Mahas, on the Bahr-el-Arab river, It 
such was the case, he was destined to be disappointed, for although 
the mines existed, @ little experience sufficed to show that the 
copper would not pay for the heavy cost of transporting it. How- 
ever, the plan of conquering Darfour had to be postponed in con- 
sequence of the death and defeat of Hellali, in his brief campaign 
with Zebehr. Sultan Ibrahim had also heard of the threatened 
invasion, and had taken prompt measures of defence by stopping 
the export of corm. Zebehr and the slave-traders were the prin- 
cipal sufferers from the step, for Darfour ia the granary of the 
country west of the White Nile, and in consequence of it Zebebr 
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resolved to attack Darfour on his own account. Then it was that 
he was taken into the Egyptian service, and that the Khedive, 
Gearing to lose the prize, sent another army to assail Darfour from 
the north. Tn the battles thet ensued the sultan was killed, and 
two of his sons were slain across his body. An uncle assumed 
authority, and attempted to carry on the war, but he too was killed. 
In 1874 the war was over. Dasfour had been conquered, and 
several members of the sultan’s family were sent to Cairo. The 
few bands that still held out fled to the mountains of Gebel 
Marah, where they rallied round a young man, a cousin of Sultan 
Ibrahim, named Haroun, who resisted for five years longer. 

In Darfour there are very large wells, some of them over one 
hundred feet in depth. These wells are cut through the very 
hardest rock, and the making of them would be quite impossible 
by the present inhabitants. When the rains come on the aurface 
water is allowed to run into them, carrying all the accumulation 
of filth from the ind, and thus making the water for some 
time dangerous to Fealtb, 

The sovereignty of the Soudan was first seized by Egypt in 
the year 1819, when Mehemet Ali, hearing of the anarchy prevail 
ing in that country, wishing to introduce the benefits of a regular 
seremsnent and of civilization, and at the same time to occupy 

1is troops, ordered his son Ismail, with a large army of regulars and 
irregulars, and with many learned men, to invade the country, 
Ismail reached Khartoum, and for a time governed the Soudan ; 
but he and all his followers were burned alive by a native ruler, 
who first made them drunk at his own table, and then burned his 
house over their heads, Terrible vengeance was taken, and 


‘was quelled only to break out next year, when it was finally sup- 
pressed. At that time the Soudan consisted of seven provinces, 
namely, Fazagion, Senaar, Khartoum, Tokha, Berber, Dongola, 
and Kordofan, In 1856 the Khedive, Said rani Viswen oe 
Soudan, and had almost decided to abandon the country, but 
desisted in deference to the representations of the sheikhs and 
potmbien, who lab geent etveas epon the ineviiaine sees wnt 
‘would result from such an abandonment. He decreed five 
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reforms, most of which appear to have been punctually neglected, 

One Governor-General succeeded another, their chief any bane 
border warfare with ia, and the suppression of 

which periodically broke out, In 186s, S000 negro troops at 
Tokha, whose pay was in arrear for eighteen months, revolted. 
Troops were sent from Cairo by Korosko, while others were landed 
at Souakim, The rebellion was , the negro troops sent to 
Egypt, and the Soudan with Ej troops In 1866 
Massowa and Souakim were gee oe by Sultan of 
Turkey. In 1870 Sir Samuel set out to conquer the Equa- 
torial Provinces, and in the same year the German Munzinger 
annexed Senaar to Egypt. In 1875 Darfour was annexed in the 
west ; and in the extreme east, to the south of Abyssinia, Harrar 
was conquered, 


APPOINTMENT OF GORDON AS GOVERNOR 
OF THE SOUDAN, 


Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt, offered a salary of £10,000 
a-year ; but Gordon declined to accept more than £2000, This 
act of self-denial excited some surprise on the part of many who 
knew very little of Gordon’s character, and who, if they had known 
more, were quite incapable of appreciating his motives, In the 
estimate of some “practical men,” the refusal by anybody of 
410,000 a-year, when there is a chance of getting it, is an indis- 

table proof either of imbecility or insanity. Gordon, however, 
im this, as in other matters, thought for himself. While acting as 
‘Commissioner at Galatz, he had received payment at the rate of 
£2000 a-year from the British Government, and he made it a 
point of honour not to receive more from a foreign government, 
and so avoid the imputation of mercenary motives, He knew, 
besides, that the Khedive and his ministers would raise the 
sum by cruel extortion from the people Gordon was to have 
his control. He could not accept the Onental theory that the 
first duty of a man in authority was to take care of no 
matter at whose cost, 


THE KHEDIVE’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


The vast province with the government of which Gordon was 
to be entrusted had Jong been in the hands of adventurers, br 
traded in ivory and slaves. They established factories, and 
governed them with armed men, The Egyptian Government had 
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taken these factories into its own hands, paying the owners an 
indemnification ; but some of the men were permitted to carry 
on trade, provided they did not deal in slaves, and were placed 
under the authority of the Governor of the Soudan, whose 
power had been scarcely able to make itself felt in these remote 
countries. The Khedive, therefore, had resolved to form them into 
@ separate government, and to claim as a monopoly of the State 
the whole of the trade with the outside world. Colonel Gordon 
would be at liberty to take any of these men who were willing 
into the service of the Egyptian Government; but if they ms 
tempted to continue their lawless courses, he was empowered to 
punish them with the rigour of martial law. Another duty of the 
new governor would be to establish a line of posts through all the 
provinces, so that they might be brought into direct communication 
with Xhartoum, In dealing with the chiefs of the tribes dwell- 
ing on the shores of the great lakes, he was instructed fo As 
win their confidence, respect their territory, and conciliate 
presents, His influence was to be employed to persuade them 
to put an end to the wars which they so frequently made on each 
other, in the hopes of cuca off slaves, Much tact would be 
needed, for should he su in stopping the slave trade while 
wara were still waged seman the chiefs, it might well come to pass 
that, for want of a market, the prisoners would be slaughtered. 


ENTERS ON HIS WORK. 


Gordon wished to proceed by ordinary steamer down the 
Red Sea to Suakim, the the name of which has recently 
been prominently before ish readers, as the place of debar- 
kation of the British force. The Khedive, however, 
that 80 im portant a personage as His Excellency General Colonel 
Guedoo—“it seems an extraordinary mixture,” remarks the 
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the 7¥mez; Mr. Anson; an American named Long; and Abou 
Saoud, who had formerly been a slave trader and a prisoner at 
Cairo, but who had attracted the attention of Gordon, who saw in 
him proofs of intelligence and ability that might be uscful from 
his knowledge of the country. 

hin manbers of the staff were Seperend in noms directions 
to mal elimi: arrangement ii ible, open uj 
tiations, PGordon iineelt went direct to Khartoum, where 
Temained eight days, and issued the following proclamation :—— 

“ By reason of the authority of the Governor of the Provinces 
of the Equatorial Lakes, with which his Highness the Khedive 
has invested me, and the irregularitics which unti! now have been 
committed, it is henceforth decreed: 1. That the traffic in ivory 
is the monopoly of the Government, 2. No person may enter 
these provinces without s ‘teskere ‘ from the Governor-(ieneral of 
the Soudan, such ‘teskere’ being only available after it has 
received the visa of the competent authority at Gondokoro, or 
elsewhere. 3. No person may recruit or organize armed bands 
within these provinces. 4. The exportation of fircarms and gun- 
powder is prohibited. 5. Whosoever shall disobey this decree 
will be punished with all the rigour of the military laws.” 

On the 22nd of March he sailed for Gondokoro. It is im- 
possible, within the narrow limits of these pages, to follow his 
movements step by step. We must do our best to indicate 
briefly, but as clearly as may be, the leading incidents of this 
memorable journey. 

Readers who wish to follow the five years’ wanderings and 
achievements of Gordon in his journey to the great lakes and back, 
had better refer to his diary as reproduced by Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
It is a record of continuous effort, and almost as continuous dis- 
appointment ; of mutinous conduct of the small force at his dis- 
posal ; of the insincerity of the Egyptian authoritics at Cairo. If 
he sent down a prisoner to Lower Egypt, the most desperate and 
lawless leaders of slave caravans, they were imprisoned certainly, 
but in such comfortable, even tuxurious quarters, that they must 
have thanked their lucky stars that Gordon did not feel himself 
empowered to deal with them as they deserved. Whatever 
Sespandeney he might have experienced in his own mind, he 
tuintained his position in the presence of the chiefs he had to 
deal with ; and even King Mtesa himself, the lord of the district 
lying around the north of the lakes, and who is s0 often referred 
to by Stanley, although at first considerably astonished at the cool 
confidence of the white Colonel, pocketed the affronts—that is, 
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affronts in the eyes of his courtiers, who kissed the ground before 
him—and was polite and even submissive to Gordon. 

At an interview with King Johann of Abyssinia, whose nod 
would have been sufficient to deprive half of his people of their 
heads, to his great glorification, the king sat on an elevated dais, and 
a low chair was placed in front of him for Gordon to occupy. With 
quiet ease, the Governor shifted his chair to the platform, and sat 
down bythe king. Had a thunderbolt fallen, or the earth opened 
to swallow up the great Johann, the consternation could scarcely 
have been greater. Gordon had only an interpreter and one or 
two other followers with him, and there was a legion of hostile 
blacks around him. But his audacity carried the day, and the 
interview passed off in a friendly manner, 

His diary and letters abound with descriptions of amusing 
episodes, and inconveniences which his brave spirit made amusing. 
There are terrible pictures, too, of the cruelties perpetrated by 
the slave dealers. In some places the route of a caravan was 
marked by hundreds of dead bodics and “grinning skulls,” for 
the dealers never troubled themselves to take care of the sick 
or feeble of their cargo, but slaughtered them on the spot 
Sometimes they encountered herds of wild elephants and buffa- 
Joes. At some stations they had to rest while the dhoora (the 
native grain) they had planted grew to maturity, so that they 
might obtain anew supply for the journcy before them. White 
ants and scorpions abounded, and had an unpleasant habit of 
creeping up the legs of trousers, or biting through the thickest cloth- 
ing, “The white ants like you to sit on a cane-bottomed chair,” 
comically remarked Gordon, 

His work was incessant, but he said, and no doubt truly, it 
kept him in health. He says:—‘ The two trials of this country 
are the climate and the delays. You cannot realize the blessings 
you enjoy in having occupation, and in the celerity with which 
things are done in England. These blessings are quite over- 
looked. Each one of you has, when you rise, something to do 
in the day ; here you have absolutely nothing; and this complete 
stagnation is liked by the black officers and soldiers. That is the 
trae trial of Europeans.” 

And, in another place, he laments enforced idleness. He had 
clocks, musical and other, and being fond of mechanical work, 
amused himself by repairing them; but was puzzled with a 
cuckoo clock, which defied his efforts, He wrote:—“I feel 
much the want of something to do. I have been working at a 
great many things, but I cannot fully occupy my time. It is very 
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dull work. One cannot tell what 2 blessing employment is till we 
lose it. Like one's health, we do not notice these blessings. . .. 
Task God for the following things:—1. Not to be disturbed if 
the Khedive send me away to-morrow. 2. Not to be disturbed 
if he keeps me. 3. Not to have anything of the world come 
between Him and me; and not to fear death, or to feel regret if 
it came before I completed what I may think my programme. 
Thank God, He gives me the most comforting assurance that 
nothing shall disturb me, or come between Him and me.... 

climate it is! ‘The only thing (except God’s keeping, 
is all) to keep well is to keep employed at anything ; never 
to be idle, or you will mope and succumb.” 

Some of the Soudan chiefs were desperately, even unpleasantly, 
polite, He found that spitting in the face was a mark of extreme 
friendliness ; and one eminent person, a chief of the Dinkas, coming 
on board his steamer in the river Sanbet, “in futl dress— a necklace,” 
Gordon objected to the spitting, and also to kissing his fect, and 
got rid of the picturesque chief by making him a fine present of 
beads. The mosquitoes were more energetic than those of China 
or any other place where he had experienced the pleasure of 
making acquaintance with these interesting insects, 

Here is a story which he strives not very successfully to relate 
ina cheerful strain, It shows at once the terrible cundition of the 
native population and his own tenderness of heart :-—- 

“T took a poor old bag-of-bones into my camp a month ago, 
and have been feeding her up; but yesterday she was quietly 
taken off, and now knows all things. She had her tobacco up to 
the last, and died quite quietly. What a change from her misery ! 
I suppose she filled her place in life as well as Queen Elizabeth. 
«+ + + A-wretched black sister of yours is now struggling up 
the road, but she is such a wisp of boncs that the wind threatens 
to overthrow her; so she has halted, preferring the rain tu being 
cast down, I verily believe she would never get up again unhelped. 
T have sent her some dhoora, which will produce a spark of joy in 
her black and withered carease. She has not even a cotton gown 
on, and I donot think her apparel would be worth one-fiftieth of a 

nny. 
e Aug. 4—lI am bound to give you the sequel of the lady 
whom I helped yesterday in the gale of wind. I had told my 
man to see her into one of the huts, and thought he had done so, 
‘The night was stormy and rainy, and when I awoke I heard often 
a crying of a child near my hut within the enclosure. When I 
got up I went out to see what it was, and, passing through the 
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gateway, I saw and my black sister lying dead in a of 
Flood j her black brothers had been passing and passing Pa hnad 
taken no notice of her. So I went and ordered her to be buried, 
and passed on. In the midst of the high grass was 2 baby about 
8 year or 60 old, lef. by itself. It had been out all night in the 
rain, and had been left by its mother—children are always a 
nuisance! I carried it in, and seeing the corpse was not moved, 
I sent again about it, and went with the men to have it buried. 
To my surprise and astonishment she was alive After a con- 
siderable trouble I got the black brothers to lift her out of the 
mud, poured some brandy down her throat, and got her into a 
hut with a fire, having the mud washed out of her sightless eyes. 
She was not more than 16 years of age. There she now lies; I 
cannot help hoping she is floating down with the tide to her haven 
of rest, The babe is taken care of by another family for a certain 
consideration of maize per diem. I dare say you will see—in 
fact, I feel sure you will see—your black sister some day, and she 
will tell you about it, and how Infinite Wisdom directed the whole 
affair, I know this is a tough morsel to believe, but it is true. 1 
prefer life amidst sorrows, if those sorrows are inevitable, to a life 
spent in inaction, Turn where you will, there are sorrows and 
troubles, Many a rich person is as unhappy and miserable as 
this rag of mortality, and to them you can minister. ‘This 
mustard is very badly made,’ was the remark of one of my staff 
some time ago, when some of our brothers were stalking about 
showing every bone of their poor bodies. 

“Aug. §—The Rag is still alive. The babe, who is not a 
year old, seized a gourd of milk and drank it off like a man last 
night, and is apparently in for the pilgrimage of life. It does not 
seem the worse for its ‘ night out,’ depraved little wretch ! 

Aug. 5.—Just a line. I hope you will not fret. Your black 
sister departed this life at 4 pm., deeply lamented by me ; not so 
by her black brothers, who thought her a nuisance. When I went 
to see her this morning I heard the ‘lamentations’ of something 
on the other side of the hut. I went round and found one of our 
own species, 2 visitor of ten or twelve months to this globe, lying 
in a pool of mud. I am not sure whether he was not less in age. 
I said, “ Here is another foundling!" and had it taken up. Its 
mother came up afterwards, and I mildly ted with her, 
remarking however good mud might be for the spawn of frogs, it 
mas hot flood for our species The creature drank milk after this 

avidity. 

Sometimes be indulged in fancies about the enjoyments be 


SPECULATIONS AND DUTY. 1s 
qwouid i in if he ever again reached Eny “Howl 
Sree wal dimers Ihe saysin one place. rare when he 
was much fatigued and overwrought with cares, he writes :-— 

“To go back to my castles in the air. During the winter I 
shall ask —— to let me have the Galatz fur coat, and I mean 
to go first-class in the trains, and to lie in bed in the morning, 
With all these thoughts I do not forget I may be cut off at any 
minute, and do not fear it; only I have the human weakness of 
thinking what a trouble —— will have with all my accounts out 
here. . . . I shall refuse all invit s to dine out, and 
(p.v,) rest awhile, and muse on my miseries, all past. (‘Now, 
soul, take thy rest’—that night ‘his soul’ was taken; but where 
to?—toa much happier place than where he proposed to rest, 
and where he would want no barns.)” 

Travelling between Massowa and Keren, in the Abyssinian 
mountains, among wild people and dogfaced baboons, when 
going to meet the General of King Johannes, he writes :— 

“Tf L succeed there, I goon to Khartoum, and thence, afler 
a short stay, to Darfour, which is, they say, in revolt; but I do 
not altogether believe it, . . . . Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of all the Khedive’s dispatches. He has put Zcila, 
Berberah, and Harrar under me. ‘Ask of me, and I will give 
thee to the half of my kingdom.’ And now for the reverse of the 
medal. It is the sacrifice of a living life. To give your life to be 
taken at once is one thing; to live a life such as is before me is 
another and more trying ordeal. I have set my face to the work, 
however, and will give my life to it I feel as if 1 had naught to 
do with the Government. God must undertake the work, and I 
am, for the moment, used as His instrument. I am not onc jot, 
or I suppose I must say, only very,-very slightly elated by the 
honours and er given me; and this elation arises from a 
feeling of satisfaction that his Highness has confidence in me. 
I think how many would be weighed down by this immense 
charge ; how they would shrink from accepting it without some 
other help, for fear of their reputation. But for me, I never gave 
the question a thought. I feel sure of success ; for I do not Jean 
on my own understanding, and He directs my path. The events 
of the future are all written, and are mapped out in all their detail 
for each one of us, The negro, the Arab, and the Bedouin’s 
course—their meeting with me, etc., is decreed. How man can 
claim praise for anything he does! . . These interminable 
deserts and arid mountains fill the heart with far different thoughts 
than civilized lands can do, It was for this that the Israelites 
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were led through them. You must not imagine the desert asa 
flat, sandy country ; L dopatebaled ground are what they are 
in other countries, ‘There are scrubby trees and stubbly grasses, 
Dut no water, though there are watercourses. Water these lands, 
and they would blossom as the rose. I would infinitely sooner 
travel alone in these countries than with acompanion. Of course 
I never can converse with the Arabs; so on one goes stalking 
along the camel’s cushioned foot makes no noise, and you leam 
ourself | 

x Mr. Hake describes "him 2s “constantly travelling between 
point and point, making friends with his subjects as he goes. To 
some he gives grain; others he employs in planting maize—an 
occupation they had hitherto feared to follow, as always, when 
they sowed a patch of ground, their little harvest was taken from 
them ; till it came to pass that these poor negroes flocked about 
him in great numbers. They mostly had a grievatice; sometimes 
they wanted him to buy their childven when they were too poor 

to feed themselves.” It is a sad fact that persistent cruelty had 
so deadened the natural affections of this wretched people, that 
they were read: y with the greatest alacrity, to give away all their 
infants. Mr. Hake continues :—‘ Important as the achievement 
of this admirable result [gaining the friendship and respect of the 
tribes] was his prompt and resolute action with their tyrants, the 
slavers. These blackguards, he found, were often in collusion 
with the Government ; they stole the cattle and kidnapped their 
owners, and they shared the double booty with officers of a liberal 
turn of mind. Thus, in these early days, through the curiosity of 
his interpreter, who got possession of some letters from a gang of 
man-hunters to the Governor of Fashoda, he discovered that two 
thousand stolen cows and a number of kidnapped negroes were 
on their way from these gentry to their estimable correspondent, 
He confiscated all the cattle, as he could not return them to 
their owners, who were too far off ; the slaves he either sent home 
or bought himself .... One of the slaves recaptured on this 
occasion was a Dinka. chief, and him he turned to good account. 
The chief slavers he took and cast into prison, Afterwards, he 
discovered useful qualities in them, and took them into his 
employ; dealing with them, in fact, as he had dealt with the 
Chinese rebels, whom he first conquered and then enlisted.” 
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covered, but by dismissing him from his service, reminding him 
that he was still a Government officer, and, if found intriguing, 
there would be no hesitation in putting the law in force. 


THE GREAT SLAVE TRADER, ZEBEHR. 


This name has been recently and surprisingly before the 
public as the man whom Gordon wishes to succeed him in the 
government of the Soudan, although none of the traders were so 
denounced in his diary. The Pal! Mall Gasctte asks :—' Who, 
then, is Zebehr? Who is the alternative to Gordon? Zebehr, 
whose real name is Zebehr-Rahama-Gyimme-Abel, is the man who, 
although a captive at Cairo, has bad more influence in the 
Soudan than any Governor-General since Gordon’s time. He was 
the chief of the great band of armed slave-hunters, who spreading 
southwards from Khartoum established their seribahs or fortified 
stations far down into the heart of the Niam-niam country, In 
1869, Zebehs posceees, no fewer than thirty of these stations 
His power led that of Ismail, and it was in order to crush a 
dangerous rival, rather than from motives of humanity, that the 
late Khedive despatched Gordon to the Soudan to wage war 
against the slave hunters,” 

The following description of Zebehr's headquarters on the 
Bahr Gazelle is given by Dr. Schweinfurth, who visited the slave- 
hunters’ king in 1871 :—“ Zebehr had surrounded himself with a 
Court that was little less than princely in its details, A group of 
large, well-built square huts, enclosed by tall hedges, composed the 
private residence; within these were various State apartments, 
before which armed sentries kept guard day and night. Special 
rooms, provided with carpeted divans, were reserved as ante. 
chambers, and into these all visitors were conducted by richly- 
dressed slaves, who served them with coffee, sherbet, and 
tchibouks. The regal aspect of these halls of State was increased 
by the introduction of some lions, secured, as be supposed, by 
sufficiently song and massive chains. Behind a large curtain in 
the innermost hut was placed the invalid couch of Zebehr. 
Attendants were close at hand to attend to his wants, and a com- 
pany of fakirs sat on the divan, outside the curtain, and murmured 
their never-ending prayers.” 

In 1869, Tema had despatched pasha with some troops to 
keep watch over Zebehr. The latter, whose seribah was the head- 
quarters of the wholesale slave trade—as many as two thousand 
eeven hundred small slave traders gathered here every year— 
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resented the presence of the troops, and, taking advantage of 
some dispute, contrived to kill them all, including their com- 
mander. From that time Zebehr was virtual king of the Southern 
Soudan. His ambition growing with fcoess, he 
four, and was made a 2 for his pains ; but as he was not made 
Governor-General of , he went to Cairo to plead his claims 
before Ismail. He took £100,000 with him to bribe the 
but Ismail refused to allow him to return. He has lived in 
honourable captivity, receiving £100 a month, at Cairo, and pull 
ing the wires of all rebellions in the Soudan, from that day to this. 
‘When Baker Pasha was organizing his force to relieve Tokar, 
he asked that Zebehr might go with him at the head of # black 
contingent. Zebehr raised his blacks, and then the Anti-Slavery 
Society protested against his appointment as “improper, and dan- 
gerous in the highest degree.” Sir Evelyn Baring pleaded for him, 
employment af Zebebr Pusha appears to her Majesty Go 
employment of it Pasha appears to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment nt Inespedien, both politically and as regards the slave trade.” 
‘When Gordon went to Cairo, he was assured that England 
would not do anything to save the Soudan. That was an irrevoc- 
able decision, nor would we allow any Englishman to sccoinister 
the black country, “Then,” said he, “Zebehr is the man 
govern Khartoum.” He had an interview with Zebebr, in ‘which 
latter waxed hot and furious, and violently refused to have 
anything whatever to do with Gordon Undismayed by this 
rebuff, Gordon has not ceased to continue to urge that if the 
Souhan is to be evacuated, Zebehr is the only Soudanese who 
possesses sufficient capacity to save the Upper Nile from anarchy. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND, 


After three years of travelling, negotiations, and fighting, 
Gordon returned to England; but the Khedive pressed him to 
undertake another mission to the Soudan, and he again went to 
Cairo. In February, 1877, the Khedive wrote to him :— 

“Setting a just value on your honourable character, on your 
zeal, and on the great services that you have already done me, I 
have resolved to bring the Soudan, Darfour, and the provinces of 
the Equator into one great province, and to place it under you as 
Governcr-General, As the country which you are thus to govern 
is vo vast, you must have beneath you three vakeels (or deputy- 
Governors), the first for "he Sodan propery so called, the second 
for Darfour, and the third for the shores of the Red Sea and the 
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Eastern Soudan. . . . There are two matters to which I 
would draw your attention: the first, the suppression of slavery; 
the second, the improvement of the means of communication.’ 
As Abyssinia for 2 great distance lies along the borders of the’ 
Soudan, I beg you, when you are on the spot, to look carefully 
into the state of affairs there ; and I give you power, should you 
think well, to enter into negotiations with the authorities of that 
kingdom, to the end that a settlement may be arrived at of the 
tatters in dispute between us and them.” 

The second expedition was even more arduous than the first; 
and in July, 28 1879, Gordon left the Soudan after the Khedive 
Ismail had been deposed in favour of his son, Tewfik. 


AN APPOINTMENT AND A MISTAKE. 


On his return to England he enjoyed a few weeks of rest with 
his family at Southampton and in London. ‘Then an unexpected 
event occurred. The Marquis of Ripon was about to depart for 
India as Viceroy, and, much to the surprise of the public, offered 
Gordon the position of private secretary. Still more surprising 
was it that Gordon accepted the position. Possibly his constitu- 
tional restlessness Prompted bien 20 him to bape al 2 any oppo ortunity of seeing 
more of the world, By the time jombay, however, 
he had taken counsel with hime and came to the conclusion 
that the position of private secretary was quite unsuitable to him. 
Other people thought so too; and that the “‘uncrowned king,” as 
he had been styled, the Sultan of the Soudan, should be employed 
in clerk’s work, was considered to be little better than an absur- 
dity. Resignation of the office was immediate, and Gordon was 
again a free man, and on the look-out for some more congenial 
employment. One of his Projects was a journey to Zanzibar, to 
assist the sultan of that place in a campaign against the slave 
dealers; but on receipt of a communication from his old asso- 


ciate in ‘China, Li-Hung-Chang, his plans were changed, 
IN CHINA AGAIN. 


Governor Li wished Gordon to revisit China, and urged that 
there was an opportunity for “ doing really useful work on a large 
scale. Work, position, conditions, can all be arranged with your- 
self here to your satisfaction.” Gordon at once accepted the 
invitation. At that time there was a probability of war between 
China and Russia, and when it was known that Gordon had been 
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sent for it was not unnaturally supposed that he was intended to 


occupy @ very prominent position. Very probably, the Chinese 
Government hoped to ensure his assistance. He, however, rather 
desired peace than war, and before he left India said, “ My fixed 
desire is to persuade the Chinese not to go to war with Russia, 
both in their ‘own interests and those of the world, To me it 
appears that the question in dispute cannot be of such vital 
importance that an arrangement could not be come to by both 
sides, Whether I succeed in being heard or not is notin my 
hands. I protest, however, against being regarded’ as one who 
wishes for war in any country, still less in China. In the event of 
war breaking out, I could not answer how I should act for the 
present ; but I shall ardently desire aspeedy peace. Inclined, as 
Tam, with only a small degree of admiration for military exploits, 
T esteem it afar greater honour to promote peace than to gain 
any paltry honour in a wretched war.” 

In China he was warmly received. He found that Li had 
fulfilled his expectations of proving himself the ablest man in 
the empire, and his influence was almost unlimited. Gordon 
counselled peace, but furnished his friend with an elaborate 
memorandum on the subject of the equipment of the army 
and the system of tactics to be 


NEW PROJECTS. 


He returned to London in the winter of 1881. His restless 
spirit would not allow him to repose. He visited Ireland, and 
studied the condition of that disturbed country. He visited the 
King of the Belgians for the purpose of discussing the project of 
an international expedition to the Congo, of which the King 
wanted him to take the command; and then he accepted the 
appointment of commanding Royal Engineer in the Mauritius, 
He stayed there about ten months, and did good work in suggest- 
ing various plans for defending our possessions in the Indian 
Ocean. In March he was raised to the rank of Major-General. 


NEW EMPLOYMENT AND UNSATISFACTORY RESULT. 


Early in 1882 the Government of Cape Colony offered him 
the command of the colonial troops for the purpose of settling the 
Basutoland difficulty; and, permission being obtained from the 
home authorities, he left the Mauritius for the Cape in April. He 
found on his arrival that he had much opposition to contend with, 
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and was impeded greatly in carrying out his plans. His advice 
was “ snubbed,” and in fin September he sent in his resignation, finding 
_himself “ in a false position.” 


IN JERUSALEM. 


After quitting the Cape Colony, he made a brief visit to 
London, and then started for Jerusalem, where he occupied him- 
self in making surveys of the walls of the city, the Holy Sepulchre, 
and other buildings ; and, in addition, greatly interested himself in 
the proposition to connect the River Jordan by canal with the 
Red Sea, Coming back to this country, he again entered into 
correspondence with the King of the Belgians relative to the 
Congo expedition, but all arrangements were suddenly broken off 
by the occurrence of a great exigency which induced the English 
Government to claim his immediate services. 





THE WAR IN EGYPT. 
It would be quite beyond our purpose to sketch, even in the 


slightest manner, the events of the tian campaign of 1882. 
Arabi was defeated, and there a) some prospect of Placing 
Egyptian affairs on a more satisfa footing, when news of 

disasters in the Soudan reached , and the contem: ted 


withdrawal of the British troops was indefinitely postponed. The 
Egyptian Government persisted in its endeavours to subdue the 
Soudan, and sent a military force commanded by a British officer, 
Colonel Hicks, who had seen much service in India. That force 
was annihilated. A new state of things had developed, and the 
Soudan leaders threatened to invade Egypt itself, 


THE MAHDI. 


Mohammedans had long entertained the idea that about this 
time a new prophet and leader would appear as the champion of 
Islam and the hero of new victories over Christian nations, 

The following account of the Mahdi was drawn up twelve 
months ago by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, who is now at Khar- 
toum with General Gordon :— 

“Mahomet Achmet, the Mahdi, is a Dongolawi, or native of 

he province of Dongola. His grandfather was was called Fahil, and 
lived on the Island SE Natt Arti (Arti = Dongolawi for ‘Island 4. 
‘The island lies east of and opposite to Ordi, the native name for 
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the capital of Dongola. His father was Abdullahi, by trade a 
carpenter. In 1852 this man left and went to Shindi, a town on 
the Nile south of Berber. At that time his family consisted of 
three sons and one daughter, called respectively Mohammed, 
Hamid, Mahomet Achmet (the Mahdi nd Nur-el-Sham (Light 
of. Syria). At Shindi pele son was born called Abdullah, As 
a boy Mahomet Achmet was apprenticed to Sherif-ed-deen, his 
uncle, a boat-builder, residing at Shakabeh, an island opposite 
Senaar. Having one day received 2 beating from his uncle, he 
ran away to Khartoum, and joined the free 1, or ‘ Medreseu,’ 
of a faki (learned man, head of a sect of dervishes), who resided at 
Hoghali, a village east of and close to Khartoum. This school is 
attached to the tomb of Sheikh Hoghali, the patron saint of 
Khartoum, and who is greatly revered by the inhabitants of that 
town and district. (The sheikh of this tomb, or shrine, although 
he keeps a free school and ap the poor, derives a very hand- 
some revenue from the gifts of the Fou. He claims to be a 
descendant of the pa He i, and through him of 
Mahomet.) Here he remained for some time studying religion, 
the tenets of his sheikh, etc., but did not make much progress in 


the more worldly accom its of reading and writing. After a 
time he left and went to , where he joined another free school 
kept by a Sheikh Ghubush, at & of that name situated 


nearly te to Mekherref This school is also 
att re shrine greatly | Bvesinal by the native. Here 
Mahomet Achmet remained six months, completing his religious 
education, Thence he went to Aradup (Tamarind Tree) 

south of Kana. He, in 1270, he became the disciple of another 
faki—Sheikh Nurl-Daim (Continuous Light). Nur-el-Daim sub- 
sequently ordained him a sheikh, or faki; and he then left to take 
up his home in the island of Abba, near Kana, on the White 
Nile, Here he began by making a subterrancous excavation 
(thaliva = retreat), into which he made a practice of retiring to 
repeat for hours one of the names of the deity, and this ac- 
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fakis (religious chiefs), and to teach that he was the Mahdi fore- 
told by Mahomet, and that he had # divine mission to reform 
reciept rg Home pe 
religion, a communi -ul-mal that 
he did not believe 1 in pk destroyed, be they 
Christian, Mohammedan, or pagan. Annee others, he wrote to 
Mahomet Saleh, a very learned and influential faki of Dongola, 
directing him to collect his dervishes (followers) and friends, and 
to join him at Abba. This sheikh, instead of complying with his 
request, informed the Government, declaring the man must be 
mad. This information, along with that collected from other 
quarters, alarmed his Excellency Réouf Pasha, and the result was 
the expedition of the 3rd of August, 1881. In person the Mahdi 
is tall, slim, with a black beard and light browncomplexion. Like 
most Dongolawis, he reads and writes with difficulty, He is local 
head of the Gheelan, or Kadrigé, order of dervishes, a school 
Yy 7 bdul Kader- ulami, whose tomb is, I believe, 
ahaa.) nudging from his conduct of affairs and policy, I 
should say he had considerable natural ability. The manner in 
which he has managed to merge the usually discordant tribes to- 
gether denotes great tact. He had probably been preparing the 
movement for some time back.” 

An enormous force a been collected, irregular indeed in 
discipline, but composed of warriors of “the most desperate 
courage. The military leader was Osman Digna, a man of no 

ordinary vigour, The English nation, which is exercising a 
Seal protectorate over Egypt, felt that British troops must 
undertake the task Egyptians were incompetent to perform ; 
but it was determined, if possible, to avoid farther fighting, and to 
endeavour to arrange the difficulty by peaceful means, Yielding 
to British 1 tations, Egypt agreed to abandon all attempts 
to subdue Soudan ; but there were advanced garrisons at 
Sincat, Tokar, and other places which must be relieved. 

Ail eyes were turned to Gordon as the man of the situation. 
He was in Belgium, but, summoned home, he iromediately 
returned, and in twenty-four hours was on his way to Egypt, 
accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, who was weil 
acquainted with the country. 

General Gordon and Colonel Stewart wrote memoranda, 
ving their opinions upon the question of the evacuation of the 
Soudan, on board the Tanjore of sea on January sand. General 


Gordon says :-— 
“1 understand that Her Majesty’s Government have come to 
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the irrevocable decision not to incur the very onerous duty of 
securing to the peoples of the Soudan a just future government. 
That, as a consequence, her Majesty's Government have detet- 
mined to restore to these peoples their independence, and will no 
longer suffer the Egyptian Government to interfere with their 
affairs, For this purpose, her Majesty’s Government have decided 
to send me to the Soudan to arrange for the evacuation of these 
ae and the safe removal of the Egyptian employés and 
ee My idea is that the restoration of the country 
should be made to the different petty sultans who existed at the 
time of Mehemet’s Ali’s conquest, and whose families still exist; 
that the Mahdi should be left altogether out of the calculation as 
regards the handing over the country; and that it should be 
optional with the sultans to accept his supremacy or not. As 
these sultans would probably not be likely to gain by accepting 
the Mahdi as their sovercign, it is probable that they will hold to 
their independent positions. Thus we should have two factors to 
deal with —namely, the petty sultans asserting their several 
independence, and the Mahdi’s party aiming at supremacy over 
them. To hand, therefore, over to the Mahdi the arsenals, etc., 
would, I consider, be a mistake. They should be handed 
over to the sultans of the States in which they are placed. 
The most difficult question is how and to whom to hand over 
the arsenals at Khartoum, Dongola, and Kassala, which towns 
have, so to say, no old standing families, Khartoum and Kassala 
having sprung up since Mehemet Ali’s conquest. Probably it 
would be advisable to postpone any decision as to these towns 
till such time as the inhabitants have made known their opinion.” 
The following are the instructions sent by Lord Granville to 
General Gordon :— 





“Foreign Office, Jan. 18, 1884. 

“ Sir, —Her Majesty’s Government are desirous that you should 
proceed at once to Egypt, to report to them on the military 
situation in the Soudan, and on the measures which it may bz 
advisable to take for the security of the Egyptian garrisons still 
holding positions in that country, and for the safety of the Euro- 
pean population in Khartoum, You are also desired to consider 
and report upon the best mode of effecting the evacuation of the 
interior of the Soudan, and upon the manner in which the safety 
and the good administration by the Egyptian Government of the 
ports on the sea coast can best be secured. In connection with 
this subject, you should pay especial consideration to the question 
of the steps that may usefully be taken to counteract the stimulus 
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which it is feared may possibly be given to the slave trade by the 
present insurrectionary movement, and by the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian authority from the interior. You will be under the 
instructions of her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
through whom your reports to her Majesty’s Government should 
be sent under flying seal. You will consider yourself authorized 
and instructed to perform such other duties as the Egyptian 
Government may desire to entrust to you, and as may be com- 
municated to you by Sir E. Baring. You will be accompanied 
by Colonel Stewart, who will assist you in the duties thus confided 
to you. On your arrival in Egypt you will at once communicate 
with Sir E. Baring, who will arrange to meet you, and will settle 
with you whether you should proceed direct to Suakim, or should 
go yourself or despatch Colonel Stewart to Khartoum via the 
Nile,—I am, etc., (Signed) Granvitiz.” 
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With only one or two attendants, Gordon and Stewart at once 
made their way to Khartoum, and into the deserts forming the 
entrance to the Soudan country. Having communicated with 
some of the chiefs, with apparently satisfactory results so far as 
promises of friendship were concerned, Gordon set seriously to 
work to endeavour to carry out the instructions he had received, 
Ina very few days after his arrival, he issued a proclamation, 
which greatly startled the public at home, and which Ministers 
were seriously embarrassed to explain. It appeared to be a sanc- 
tion of slavery, and coming from Gordon, supposed to be the 
most energetic of opponents to the slave trade, really had an 
extraordinary appearance. The proclamation was as follows :— 

“To all the Inhabitants : As I have been appointed Governor 
of all the Soudan, with the approval and by the decree of the 
Exalted Khedive, and Britannia, the All-Powerful, the Soudan 
and its Government have become independent, and will look after 
their own affairs, without interference by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in anything whatever. I also proclaim an amnesty, and grant 
you the privileges given during the reign of Said Pasha; ond 
inform you that his Majesty the Sultan, the Exalted, had made 
up his mind to send Turkish soldiers, the well-known valiant and 
courageous conquerors. But when his Majesty heard of your 
wretched condition, and of my compassion for you, he sent me, 
at great risk, putting my faith in the God of all mankind, to pre- 
vent the declaration by his Majesty the Sultan of war between. 
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Moslems. Your ity is the object of oar Andast 
know that you are on pers gs i 
existed among you, and the stringent orders on the part of the 
Government for the abolition of it, and the punishment of those 
who deal in them, (the slaves), and the assurances given by the 
‘Government for its abolition, seizing upon and punishing those 
concemed in the trade; the punishment of those who trade in 
slaves, according to Imperial decrees, and the firmans forwarded 
to you——all this is known to you. But henceforward nobody will 
interfere with you in the matter, but everyone for himself may 
take a man into his service henceforth. No one will interfere 
with him, and he can do as he pleases in the matter, without 
interference on the part of anybody; and we have accordingly 
given this order. My compassion for you. (Signed) Gorpon 
‘ASHA. 

In reply to urgent inquiries on the subject, Gordon wrote :— 
‘I answer you thus :—Her Majesty’s Government, with the full 
consent of the Khedive, has decided to separate the Soudan from 
Egypt; and both Governments have sent me to carry out the 
evacuation of the Soudan and to restore native government. I 
ask you what your answer would have been to the people of the 
Soudan, when they asked me whether her Majesty's Government 
was to hold by the treaty, which I have read, that the slaves can 
be liberated in 1889? I answered that the treaty would not hold 
good, so far as I was concerned; and that I should not interfere 
with slave-holding. As to the exact words of the proclamation, 
when translated from the Arabic, I cannot speak, for I dictated 
merely the sense of it. This I shall have to say; and I would 
ask you if, taking your view of the dangers of a retirement to 
Cairo into account, and the peril to Khartoum, etc. I was not 
justified in telling the people what was selfevident to them— 
namely, that the separation of the Soudan from Egypt abrogated 
all the treaties made between Cairo and foreign Governments? I 
would add that I have ever considered the liberation of the slaves, 
without compensation, or without some gradual registration system, 
as robbery; and I am supported in this view by the action of 
Parliament in 1833, when it granted £20,000,000 to liberate the 
‘West Indian slaves. Further, I say you will never carry out the 
treaty of 1877 in Egypt, by which the slaves are to be liberated 
in 1884. Had I said that I would allow slave-hunting, then you 
might have complained. What I stated was in re slave-holding. 
As for slave-hunting, rest assured that I have not forgotten it ; 
and, God willing, I will take such measures as will prevent it, I 
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wonder it you sre aware of the fact that when I was Governce- 
General here I never interfered with slave-holding : and that, ia 
fact, till 1889, no one could do so even under the old régime, All 
my work was against slave-bunting. So much did I re the 
preety far ie that I have often bought indivi viduals 


of February, Mr. Gladstone said :-— 

“Who is General Gordon? He is no common man. I may, 
indeed, thank the right hon. gentleman for the manner in which 
he has referred to General Gordon, and I may also say that 
General Gordon is not alone—a very able man is with him—one 
in particular, Colonel Stewart, who is his seconder and coadjutor. 
‘We have all along obtained for this difficult Egyptian problem 
the best men we conld possibly obtain, It is no exaggeration in 
speaking of General Gordon to say that he is a hero; it is no 
exaggeration to say that he is a Christian, and that in his dealings 
with Oriental peoples he has a genius—that he has a faculty of 
influence and command brought about by moral means ; for no 
man in this House hates the unnecessary resort to blood more 
than General Gordon ; he bas that faculty which produces effects 
among those wild Eastern races almost unintelligible tous Westerns, 
+ +. + At Cairo General Gordon formed a plan—we received it 
in the shape of a very valuable memorandum. We have had 
doubts whether it was our duty to produce it. If we could pro- 
duce it merely to this House, or even to this country alone, we 
would do so, but we must have regard to its promulgation in 
Egypt by telegrams sent from here to Egypt. 1 would rather not 
enter into particulars ; but I will say this, that it was evidently a 
well reasoned and considered plan, and that was entirely pacific 
in its basis; that it proceeded on the basis which would have 
been fanatical and presumptuous in my case, or in that of any 
member of this House, but which was not fanatical or presump- 
tuous in the case of a man with the gifts and powers of General 
Gordon. He intended to exercise a pacific influence by going to 
the right persons in the Soudan. It was his desire as much as 
ours that this should be done without any resort to violent 
means. General Gordon went, not for the purpose of recon- 
quering the Soudan, or to persuade the chiefs of the Soudan— 
the sultans at the head of their troops—to submit themselves to 
the Egyptian Government. He went for no such purpose as that 
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‘He went for the double purpose of evacuating the country, by 
extricating the Egyptian garrisons, and reconstituting it, by giving 
back to those sultans their ancestral powers, withdrawn or sus- 
pended during the period of Egyptian occupation. I have told 
the House already that General Gordon had in view the with- 
drawal from the country of no less than 29,000 persons under 
tuilitary service in Egypt, and the House will see how vast was 
the Aros which was placed in herent of this remarkable 
person, fe cannot exaggerate importance we at! to 
Mission. We are unwilling—I may say we were resolved to do 
nothing which should interfere with the pacific scheme, a scheme, 
be it remembered, absolutely the only scheme, which promised a 
satisfactory solution of the Soudanese difficulty by at once extri- 
cating the garrisons and reconstituting the country upon its old 
basis of local privileges.” 


GORDON ON SLAVERY. 


It is only common justice to Gordon to acquit him of any 
sudden change of views on the slavery question. He abominates 
the slave trade as much as ever he did ; but he knows the difficul- 
ties which beset the question. 

Writing when engaged in his previous mission to the Soudan, 
he said “The immense difficulty there is in causing this slave 
traffic to cease has now come home to me. I wish one of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, capable of understanding the question, 
would come here and give me the solution of it, I have complete 
power—civil and military. No one would say a word if I put one 
or ten men to death ; and, therefore, I must be considered entirely 
responsible if the slave trade goes on. But here is my position; 
Darfour and Kordofan are peopled by huge Bedouin tribes under 
their own sheikhs, who are rather more than semi-independent. 
The country, for the most part, is a vast desert, with wells few 
and far between, some of which are only known to these tribes. 
Some of these tribes can put from two thousand to six’thousand 
horse—or camel—men into the field ; and a revolt, as I know to 
my cost, is no small thing in such a country. Now these tribes 
raid on the negro tribes to the south, or else exchange cloth for 
flaves with the Bedouin tribes beyond even the pretended 
boundary of Egypt.” 

His views as to the question of compensation were expressed 
by him in 1877 as follows :—“Slaves are to all intents and pur- 
poses property until their owners are compensated, or till a certain 
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tomber of years has elapsed. We cannot compensate, but we 
can decree their liberation after a term of years. Slave-huntin; 
must be put down; but when men see that they have no hold 
over slaves acquired after January 1, 1878, they will not buy them. 
At any rate, slaves acquired after that date can run away, and the 
Government will not force them to come back. Slavery abolition 
touches every one. How can you deal with it so as to avoid a 
servile war, or a rising of the people ?” 

In another passage, written about the same time, he says :— 
“People think you have only to say the word and slavery will 
cease. Now here the Gallabat merchants I have told you of 
have taken thirty out of this tribe. I am trying to search them 
out, but I dare not do anything against these Gallabats on account 
of my present position with respect to Shaka. I fear to mise 
these men against me; they are well-disposed at present. One 
thing troubles me. What am I to do with the three or four thousand 
slaves, women and children, that are now at Shaka, if we take it? I 
cannot take them hack to their own country ; I cannot feed them, 
This slave trade is most troublesome and difficult to manage. 
«+.» I must let them [the slaves} be taken by my auxiliaries, or 

by my soldiers, or by the merchants, There is no help for it. 
If I let them loose tl ey will be picked | up in ahd direction, for 
an escaped slave is like an escaped sheep-—th © property of him 
who finds him or her. One must consider what is best for the 
individual himself, not what may seem best to the judgment ot 
Europe ; it is the ‘slave who suffers, not Europe. .... I could Jet 
the matter solve itself—zi.¢., let the slaves stay as they are, and Iet the 
owners run the cordon as they best can ; but I should thus cause 
the slaves to undergo great suffering, and perhaps the death of 
one-half of them. Shall I be cowardly and do this for fear of 
what ill-informed Europe may say? No, I will legitimize their 
transport and let them say what they will. .... Now, understand 
me. If it suits me I will buy slaves. I will jet captured slaves 
go down to Egypt, and not molest them, and I will do what I 
like, and what God in His mercy may direct me to do about 
domestic slaves; but I will break the neck of slave raids even if 
it cost me my life.” 

At that time the most feasible plan as it appeared to him for 
dealing with domestic slavery was a complete registration of all 
existing slaves. All purchases and sales of slaves from family to 
family were to be Sebo 
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Domestic slavery is so ingrained in Egyptian and Turkish life, thet 
to attack it would be to disorganize society, and the attempt to 
destroy it would be futile. He hates the system none the less 
because it is too strongly rooted for him to deal with. Another 
surprise has been occasioned by his recommendation of the 
appointment of the notorious slave dealer, Zebehr, to the entire 
control of the Soudan. 


BAKER PASHA'S DEFEAT. 


Valentine Baker, formerly a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
army, and holding the office of Commander for the newly-formed 
Egyptian force of Gendarmeriz, was dispatched to Suakim to 
endeavour to relieve the imperilied garrisons, His troops proved 





GORDON'S STATEMENT TO 4 CORRESPONDENT.  1§t 


ANOTHER PROCLAMATION. 

‘On Feb. 26th, Gordon issued another proclamation, ai 
addressed to Osman Digna and the rebels who were still in arms 
against bis authority. It ran as follows :—~- 

“From the date of my arrival until now I have given am 
sound advice, and e ing has been done to ensure tranqu' ty 
and put a stop to My advice has not been listene 
to, and I am therefore forced against my will to send for British 
troops, who are now on the road, and will arrive in a few days. I 
shall severely punish all who will not change their conduct. You 
know well that I am not ignorant of anything that is going on, and 
I write this that you may know my resolution.” 

Battles have been fought since then, and never have British 
soldiers been engaged in fiercer fighting. 

Of what Gordon may be doing now, we know little, the Ministry 
prudently declining to reveal the nature of the communications he 
is making to the Government. It is most sincerely to be hoped 
that he may succeed in establishing peace; but it can scarcely be 
denied that, at present, it seems as if General Graham’s “ swashing 
blows” would be more effective. 


TALK WITH THE “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT. 


On the 7th of March, General Gordon addressed the correspon- 
dent of the Zimes as follows :— 

“There is nothing further to be hoped for in the way of 
quieting the people than has already been accomplished, and there 
is a certainty that as time advances the emissaries of the Mahdi 
will succeed in raising the tribes between this and Berber, Thisis 
not owing to disaffection, but to fear caused by the pronounced 
policy of the abandonment of the Soudan, which policy has been 
published by sending down the widows and orphans and the 
Cairo employés from Khartoum. We cannot blame them for 
rising when no definite sign is shown of establishing a permanent 
Government here. Except by means of emissaries, the Mahdi 
has no power outside El Obeid, where he distrusts the people and 
also the Bedouins around. He 1s a nonentity as to any advance 
on Khartoum, but all-powerful through his emissaries when 
backed with the pronounced policy of abandonment without 
establishing 2 permanent government. 

General Grahams victory is a glorious one, and if followed 
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up by an advance of about two squadrons to Berber would settle 
the question as to this place, for the people between there and 
Khartoum would not think of rising, Zebehr Pasha should be sent 
to succeed me. With these squadrons and Wood's Invincibles 
should advance a regiment, or it should go to Dongola, while roo 
British troops might make a Nile trip to Wady Halfa and stay 
there for two months. This would settle the question, for when 
the Nile rose, with the Berber black troops and those of Khartoum, 
which I would bring up, I could deal with the rebels on the Blue 
Nile and open the road to Senaar. Then I would teke out the 
Cairo employés, and Zebebr Pasha would put his own men there, 
I would evacuate the equatorial Bahr Gazelle provinces, and hand 
over the troops to Zebebr Pashe, who would before the end of the 
year finish off the Mahdi. 

* As for Zebehr Pasha’s blood-feud with me it is absurd, if a 
subsidy be ited him for three years dependent on my safety. 
As for Zel ’s slave-dealing offences, they are bad, but not worse 
than those of Ismail and other Turks, for the thief is no worse 
than the receiver. 

“Be sure of one thing. If her Majesty’s Government do not 
act promptly General Graham’s victory will go for nought, and 
with the useless expenditure of blood the effect of it will evaporate, 
I do not believe we shall send any more telegrams, for it is no 
longer a question of days, but of hours. 

“T am dead against the sending of any British expedition to 
reconquer the Soudan. It is unnecessary. I would not have 2 
single life lost. It is my firm conviction that none would be lost 
by the plan I propose, and our honour would be saved. I like 
the people in rebellion as much as those who are not, and I thank 
God that so far as Iam concerned no man has gone before his 
Maker prematurely through me.” 


‘THE END, 
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